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LETTERS 


The Interpretation of Teams 


Gary Greenberg takes us on a 
tour through the dismal shopping 
mall of McTherapies being hawked 
by sweaty latter-day Elmer Gantrys 
[“The War on Unhappiness,” Re- 
port, September], where the under- 
lying message is that if one vents a 
little emotion, engages in a slightly 
arcane ritual, or simply trains one- 
self to think the right thoughts, 
transformation and redemption will 
be forthcoming. It is the American 
dream exemplified: We are infinitely 
perfectible if we just put our minds 
to it. Greenberg is right to be suspi- 
cious of Cognitive Behavioral Ther- 
apy. Much of the research on CBT 
is more scientism than science, and 
even the rather modest improve- 
ments that do appear tend to dimin- 
ish substantially in the first months 
after termination of treatment. 

On the other hand, rumors of 
Freud's death have been greatly exag- 
gerated. Like every science, psycho- 


Harper's Magazine welcomes reader response. 
Please address mail to Letters, Harper's 
Magazine, 666 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10012, or email us at letters@harpers.org. 
Short letters are more likely to be published, and 
all letters are subject to editing. Volume pre- 


cludes individual acknowledgment. 


analysis has evolved substantially in 
the past century, but there is consid- 
erable evidence, both clinical and 
laboratory, supporting Freud's major 
hypotheses concerning the existence 
of a complexly motivated uncon- 
scious and the human tendency to 
base current relationships on long- 
established psychological templates. 

As neuroscience becomes in- 
creasingly sophisticated, it has fur- 
ther supported these hypotheses. 
Nobel Prize-winning neuroscien- 
tist Eric Kandel has noted the link 
between psychoanalytic theory and 
the findings of cognitive science. 

Not surprisingly, then, evidence 
suggests that psychoanalytic treat- 
ments are at least as effective as 
other established treatments for 
simple problems, and superior for 
more complex ones. The populari- 
ty of CBT probably has much to 
do with the limits of what insur- 
ance companies and HMOs will 
pay for—usually about twelve ses- 
sions. But psychoanalytic patients 
continue to improve, rather than 
slip back, upon termination of 
treatments. So much for the Dodo 
Bird Effect. 

The bad news is that psychoana- 
lytically informed psychotherapy 


does not support the manic ideal of 
an infinitely perfectible human na- 
ture. And while it sees the mitiga- 
tion of suffering as a desirable out- 
come, it does not indulge in the 
silliness of relying on medical meta- 
phors and attempting to “cure symp- 
toms.” What it does offer is the pos- 
sibility of a life in which relational 
intimacy and authenticity are some- 
what enhanced, in which there is 
somewhat greater freedom to make 
choices autonomously, and in which 
there is greater resilience in the face 
of the inevitable horrors to which 
most lives are heir. That's not per 
fection, but it's a lot. 


Art Caspary 


‘Toronto 


Freud has been dethroned, Gary 
Greenberg claims, and the intellec- 
tual grounds of psychology changed 
from a pessimistic to a hedonistic 
endeavor by a clutch of happiness- 
craving psychologists led by Marty 
Seligman. I hope he is right. But 
frankly, Freud lost most of his stat- 


ure in psychology a long time 
ago—except among clinical psy- 
chologists who need an illustrious 
founding figure. 

Professional psychologists tend to 
come in two flavors: clinicians and 
researchers. Whereas clinicians 
make up the vast majority of psy- 
chologists, the contributions to the 
advancement of the science come 
mainly from researchers, and they 
have long given up waiting for 
Freud’s successors to bring forth 
some evidence about the theory on 
which their practice is based. So the 
news about positive psychology is 
not how it affects the clinical field, 
but how it affects psychology more 
broadly—the schools, families, 
workplaces, and individual lives 
that are touched by it—and this 
larger issue Greenberg has not even 
touched on. 


Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi 
Claremont, Calif. 


Greenberg paradoxically demon- 
strates why psychoanalysis continues 


to thrive: behind the continued efforts 
to debunk Freud is an acknowledg- 
ment of his subversive genius. His 
discovery that we all have conscious 
and unconscious states of mind that 
are in constant interplay is as pro- 
found and complex as it was a hundred 
years ago. 

What I find saddest about the war 
on unhappiness is the premise that 
life's primary goal is survival. Anxi- 
ety, depression, and empty isolation 
continue to plague us, but to use 
American soldiers’ post-traumatic 
stress disorder as a paradigm for to- 
day’s malaise is to misunderstand and 
misrepresent the enemy. 

Happily, Greenberg bookends his 
article with two case vignettes, begin- 
ning with Freud’s first analytic patient 
and ending with one of his own. 
Greenberg' case is especially poignant 
because he wants to offer faith and 
regrets his doubt. His ambivalence 
rings true, as does his willingness to 
resist easy answers. 


Gordon Yanchyshyn 
Toronto 
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NOTEBOOK 


Our ignorance of history causes us to 
slander our own times. 
—Gustave Flaubert 


Nasa departs this month 


from the table of contents, its pur- 
pose served and its license expired 
after a term of twenty-six years in 
office. The occasion allows for a 
fond farewell. The rubric made its 
first appearance in March 1984 as a 
function of the magazine's redesign 
that followed by two months Apple's 
bringing forth the first of its Macin- 
tosh computers. The Internet didn't 
exist, the tweet and blog post were 
not yet known as forms or figures of 
speech. Three elements of the rede- 
sign (Readings, Annotation, the In- 
dex) anticipated the sensibility soon 
to venture forth on the wine-dark 
sea of cyberspace. Notebook was 
rooted in the soils of print, a month- 
ly reflection on the ways of the 
world, intended to acquaint the 
magazine's readers with the presup- 
positions of its editor. 

To meet the requirement I under- 
took to learn to write an essay, a 
form of literary address at which I 
hadn't had much practice but in 
which, fortunately, I had encoun- 
tered most of the authors in whose 
company I had learned to read. 
Also fortunately, my understanding 
of what constituted an essay was 
sufficiently non-restrictive to ac- 
count for the letters of Seneca as 
well as Twain's sketches and Thur- 
ber's fables, Flaubert's Dictionary, 
Lewis H. Lapham is the editor of Lapham's 


Quarterly and the National Correspondent 
of Harper's Magazine. 


Figures of Speech 
By Lewis H. Lapham 


Poor Richard’s Almanack, Gibbon's 
notes on the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, together with the 
miscellaneous observations of Plu- 
tarch, Swift, Strachey, Guedalla, 
Diderot, Lincoln, Chesterton, 
Mencken, DeVoto, Bolitho, Hazlitt, 
and Voltaire. A long list that be- 
came even longer when I added the 
names of the living authors, among 
them Connell, Didion, Galeano, 
Leonard, Lopez, Hoagland, Dillard, 
Karp, Rodriguez, Ehrenreich, Fair- 
lie, Keizer, Hitchens, Geng, and 
Robinson, whose essays I had the 
chance to publish in Harper's Maga- 
zine during the administrations of 
five American presidents. 

The names are representative, 
meant to suggest the range of ex- 
pression and the wealth of possibili- 
ty that I rope into a notion of the 
essay borrowed from Michel de 
Montaigne. The sixteenth-century 
French autobiographer, a contem- 
porary of Shakespeare and Cer- 
vantes, derived the approach to his 
topics from the meaning of the 
word essai, from essayer (to try, to 
embark upon, to attempt), asking 
himself at the outset of his reflec- 
tions, whether on cannibals or the 
custom of wearing clothes, “What 
do I know?" The question distin- 
guishes the essay from the less ad- 
venturous forms of expository 
prose—the dissertation, the polem- 
ic, the article, the campaign speech, 
the tract, the op-ed, the arrest war- 
rant, the hotel bill. Writers deter- 
mined to render a judgment or 
swing an election, to cast a money- 
lender out of a temple or deliver a 
message to Garcia, begin the first 


paragraph knowing how, when, 
where, and why they intend to 
claim the privilege of the last word. 
Not so the essayist, even if what he 
or she is writing purports to be a 
history or a field report. Like 
Twain's Huckleberry Finn, the es- 
sayist lights out for the territories, 
never sure of the next sentence un- 
til the words show up on the page. 
Thus an improvisation, experimen- 
tal and provisional, amenable to 
multiple shifts of perspective, 
quickly changed, with only a slight 
tinkering of emphasis or circum- 
stance, into a sales pitch or a ser- 
mon. Which probably is why Benja- 
min Franklin treated the essay as 
the literary device best suited to the 
restlessness of the American spirit 
in a hurry to settle a new line of 
country, find a fortune, assemble a 
body politic, compose the portrait 
of a convincing self. Daniel Boor- 
stin, the historian and once-upon- 
a-time Librarian of Congress, 
touched on the same point when 
describing the makeshift character 
of the colonial experience: 


No prudent man dared to be too cer- 
tain of exactly who he was or what he 
was about; everyone had to be pre- 
pared to become someone else. To be 
ready for such perilous transmigra- 
tions was to become an American. 


Carry the observation around the 
next bend in the river or up into the 
next stand of cottonwood trees, and 
the essayist, like it or not, willingly 
or no, becomes, as per the advisory 
once issued by another Librarian 
of Congress, the poet Archibald 
MacLeish, “the dissenter [who] is ev- 
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ery human being at those moments 
of his life when he resigns momen- 
tarily from the herd and 
thinks for himself” 
E... said than done, the 
thinking for oneself. I was never 
very good at it, and an opinion I al- 
ways found hard to come by. The 
monthly Notebook called for re- 
marks somehow related to some- 
thing visible in the news—scandal 
in Washington, war in Israel, money 
in Hollywood, sex in Connecticut, 
divine revelation in Arkansas—but 
on none of the topics was I equipped 
with either certain knowledge or in- 
side information. What I was apt to 
know about President Clinton or 
Michael Jackson was of a piece with 
what I was apt to know about Prin- 
cess Diana or President Bush—i.e., 
nothing much beyond what I'd seen 
on television or read in the news- 
papers, which, as I remembered 
from the years in which I'd worked 
as a reporter for the New York Her- 
ald Tribune and a contract journal- 
ist for both The Saturday Evening 
Post and Life, often was even less 
than nothing much. How then to 
proceed? By drawing upon the au- 
thority of Montaigne, who begins 
his essay "Of Books" with what 
would be regarded on both Wall 
Street and Capitol Hill as a career- 
ending display of transparency: 


I have no doubt that I often speak of 
things which are better treated by the 
masters of the craft, and with more 
truth. This is simply a trial [essai] of my 
natural faculties, and not of my ac- 
quired ones. If anyone catches me in 
ignorance, he will score no triumph 
over me, since I can hardly be answer- 
able to another for my reasonings, 
when I am not answerable for them to 
myself, and am never satisfied with 
them.... These are my fancies, in 
which I make no attempt to convey in- 
formation about things, only about 
myself. I may have some objective 
knowledge one day, or may perhaps 
have had it in the past when I hap- 
pened to light on passages that ex- 
plained things. But I have forgotten it 
all; for though I am a man of some 
reading, I am one who retains nothing. 


My own case more or less to the 
letter. When I was thirty I assumed 
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that by the time I was fifty I would 
know what I was talking about. The 
notice didn't arrive in the mail. At 
fifty I knew less than what I thought 
I knew at thirty, and so I figured that 
by the time I was seventy, then sure- 
ly, this being America, where all the 
stories supposedly end in the key of 
C major, I would have come up with 
a reason to believe that I had been 
made wise. Now I’m seventy-five, and 
I see no sign of a dog with a bird in 
its mouth. 

I'm reminded instead of a story 
told about Pablo Casals at the age 
of ninety-three, living in Puerto 
Rico with a woman many years 
younger than himself. A journalist 
sent forth from New York asked 
him why he practiced the cello ev- 
ery morning for four hours. Here 
he was, the most famous cellist in 
the world, no longer performing 
on the concert stage, at ease in 
the Caribbean sun. Why then the 
unnecessary labor? Because, so 
Casals is reported to have said, I’m 
learning something. 

I approach the act and art of writ- 
ing with the same hope. I never 
know what I think about any- 
thing—the stains on Monica Le- 
winsky's blue dress, O. J. Simpson's 
golf swing, a “war on terror" de- 
clared against an unknown enemy 
and an abstract noun, the mystery 
of the Laffer Curve, the death and 
transfiguration of Ronald Reagan— 
unless and until I try to set up a 
thought in a sentence or catch it 

in the butterfly net of 


a metaphor. 
( the essay as a think- 
ing out loud, and by its improvisa- 
tional nature it inclines in the di- 
rection of poetry or music, the 
language meant to be heard, not 
seen. On the opening of a book or 
the looking into a manuscript I 
listen for the sound of a voice in 
the first-person singular, and from 
authors whom I read more than 
once I learn to value the weight of 
words and to delight in their meter 
and cadence—in Gibbon's poly- 
phonic counterpoint and Guedal- 
la's command of the subjunctive, 
in Mailer's hyperbole and Dillard's 
similes, in Twain's invectives and 


burlesques with which he set the 
torch of his ferocious wit to the 
hospitality tents of the world's “co- 
lossal humbug." 

The work never got easier, but 
neither did it lose its character as 
play. Notebook was a speculation 
on whatever was then the current 
market in ideas, and I was more in- 
terested in the wandering of the 
mind than in the harnessing of it 
to the bandwagons of social and 
political reform. I welcomed revi- 
sions pursued through six or seven 
drafts as chances to improve a 
choice of word, experiment with 
the uses of satire, control the bal- 
ance of a subordinate clause, re- 
place the adjective with a noun. 
The best that I hoped for was a 
manuscript that required not only 
the shifting around of a few para- 
graphs but also the abandonment of 
its postulates and premise. 

My object was to learn, not 
preach, which prevented my induc- 
tion into the national college of 
pundits but encouraged my reading 
of history. Again I borrowed the 
method of Montaigne, who mea- 
sured the worth of his own observa- 
tions against those that he came 
across in the archive of classical an- 
tiquity, most reliably in the writings 
of Plutarch and Seneca. I soon dis- 
covered that I had as much to learn 
from the counsel of the dead as I 
did from the advice and consent of 
the living. The reading of history 
damps down the impulse to slander 
the trend and tenor of the times, 
instills a sense of humor, lessens our 
fear about what might happen to- 
morrow. On listening to President 
Barack Obama preach the doctrine 
of freedom-loving military invasion 
to the cadets at West Point, I’m re- 
minded of the speeches that sent 
the Athenian army to its destruc- 
tion in Sicily in 415 B.c., and I don't 
have to wait for dispatches from Af- 
ghanistan to suspect that the shoot- 
ing script for the Pax Americana is 
a tale told by an idiot. In the news- 
magazines I read about the unhy- 
gienic environments imperiling the 
health and safety of the American 
people (pesticides in the rivers, car- 
cinogens in the soup, cigarette 
smoke in the park), and somehow I 


take comfort in the long life and 
splendor of Louis XIV, who is said to 
have bathed only once during the 
years 1647-1711. Water was under 
suspicion in seventeenth-century 
Christian Europe, and except in the 
baptismal font bathing was to be 
avoided because it invited sin. Con- 
fronted with the malfunction of the 
critics handing out the nation’s lit- 
erary prizes I grant them the excuse 
of an historical precedent, bearing 
in mind President Teddy Roosevelt's 
opinion of Henry James (“a misera- 
ble little snob”), of Thomas Paine 
(“filthy little atheist”), of Leo Tol- 
stoy (“a sexual and moral pervert”). 
On being informed by the propa- 
ganda ministries of the Republican 
right that money is a synonym for 
peace on earth and good will to- 
ward men, that the capitalist free 
market is virtue incarnate, I resist 
the call for a standing ovation by 
remembering that Hugo Boss 
dressed Hitler’s troops, that the 
Ford Motor Company in the 1930s 
outfitted the Wehrmacht with its 
armored trucks, that the Rockefell- 
er Foundation financed the prewar 
medical research meant to con- 

firm Nazi theories of ra- 

cial degeneration. 
T.. common store of our 
shared history is what Goethe had 
in mind when he said that the in- 
ability to “draw on three thousand 
years is living hand to mouth.” It 
isn’t with symbolic icons that men 
make their immortality. They do so 
with what they’ve learned on their 
travels across the frontiers of the 
millennia, salvaging from the 
wreck of time what they find to be 
useful or beautiful or true. What 
preserves the voices of the great 
authors from one century to the 
next is not the recording device 
(the clay tablet, the scroll, the co- 
dex, the book, the computer, the 
iPad) but the force of imagination 
and the power of expression. It is 
the strength of the words them- 
selves, not their product placement, 
that invites the play of mind and 
induces a change of heart. Ac- 
knowledgment of the fact lightens 
the burden of mournful prophecy 
currently making the rounds of the 


media trade fairs. I listen to an- 
guished publishers tell sad stories 
about the disappearance of books 
and the death of Western civiliza- 
tion, about bookstores selling cat 
toys and teddy bears, but I don’t 
find myself moved to tears. On the 
sorrows of Grub Street the sun nev- 
er sets, but it is an agony of Mam- 
mon, not a hymn to Apollo. The 
renders of garments mistake the 
container for the thing contained, 
the book for the words, the iPod for 
the music. The questions in hand 
have to do with where the profit, 
not the meaning, is to be found, 
who collects what tolls from which 
streams of revenue or conscious- 
ness. The same questions accompa- 
nied the loss of the typewriter and 
the Linotype machine, underwrote 
the digging of the Erie Canal and 
the building of Commodore Van- 
derbilt’s railroads, the rigging of 
the nation’s television networks 
and telephone poles, and I expect 
them to be answered by one or 
more corporate facilitators with 
both the wit and the bankroll to 
float the pretense that monopoly is 
an upgraded synonym for a free 
press, “prioritized” and “context- 
sensitive,” offering “quicker access 
to valued customers.” 

The more interesting questions 
are epistemological. How do we 
know what we think we know? Why 
is it that the more information we 
collect the less likely we are to grasp 
what it means? Possibly because a 
montage is not a narrative, the ear 
is not the eye, a pattern recognition 
is not a figure or a form of speech. 
The surfeit of new and newer news 
comes so quickly to hand that with- 
in the wind tunnels of the “innova- 
tive delivery strategies” the data 
blow away and shred. The time is 
always now, and what gets lost is all 
thought of what happened yester- 
day, last week, three months or 
three years ago. Unlike moths and 
fruit flies, human beings bereft of 
memory, even as poor a memory as 
Montaigne’s or my own, tend to be- 
come disoriented and confused. I 
know no other way out of what is 
both the maze of the eternal present 
and the prison of the self except 
with a string of words. E 
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Some Mingse. 
you cand change: 


How fo live 
isha one or them. 


A LIFE OF 
MONTAIGNE 


IN ONE QUESTION 
AND TWENTY ATTEMPTS 
ATAN ANSWER 


SARAH BAKEWELL 


PERFECT 
GIFT 


MONTAIGNE: arguably 

the first truly modern individual. His 
daring explorations were unlike anything 
written before. His honesty and charm 
continue to inspire devotion as readers 
come to him in search of companionship, 
wisdom, entertainment—in search 

of themselves. 


HOW TO LIVE: the first full 
life of Montaigne in English for nearly 
50 years relates his story by way of the 
essential questions he posed . . . and the 
mind-expanding answers he explored. 


EARLY PRAISE: 
“Conveys genuine 
enchantment.... 


Revealing one of literature's 
enduring figures as an 
idiosyncratic, humane, 

and surprisingly modern force.” 


—Publishers Weekly, Starred Review 


[E] OTHER PRESS www.otherpress.com 
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Date that the Tea Party Bookshop in Salem, Oregon, changed its name to Tigress Books s 8/24/10 
Percentage of Republican congressional candidates endorsed by Sarah Palin who won their primary races : 60 
Chance that a viewer of Fox News's prime-time broadcast is African-American : 1 in 100 
Number of Ebonics speakers the DEA requested this year to interpret wiretapped conversations of African-American suspects 3 9 
Percentage of Americans who say they do not know a Muslim : 62 
Days after the U.S. military relinquished control of its last prison in Iraq that four prisoners escaped : 5 
Percentage of city-dwelling Iraqis who lived in slums in 2003, according to the United Nations : 20 
Percentage who do today : 53 
Number of active-duty U.S. soldiers who have sought “behavioral health counseling” so far this year s 32,994 
Number of musicians currently serving in U.S. military bands : 7,007 
Number of English-language schools operated by the Walt Disney Company in China : 15 
Percentage of babies born in Hong Kong last year whose mothers were visitors from mainland China : 36 
Percentage of children born in the United States in 2008 with at least one parent in the country illegally : 8 
Average amount that U.S. parents spend to raise a child to age 18 s $286,000 
Chance that an American teenager in an August survey was considering "un-friending" his or her parents on Facebook : 1 in 3 
Percentage of Americans under age 25 who say they would read a text message while “on the john" : 24 
Percentage who would while having sex s 11 
Percentage of 27- to 45-year-old women who have at least four sexual fantasies per week s 35 
Percentage of 18- to 26-year-old women who do : 27 
Number of women who served on the boards of major corporations last year in Japan and Kuwait, respectively : 15, 30 
Net worth of India's ten richest people, expressed as a percentage of the country's GDP : 12 
Average interest rate currently paid by credit-card holders in Mexico : 32 
Number of British households in which no adult has ever been employed s 352,000 
Net domestic profits earned by U.S. corporations since the fourth quarter of 2008 s $609,000,000,000 
Net decrease since then in the amount these companies spent on wages and benefits s -$171,000,000,000 
Average value of the 2009 salary and benefits paid to private-sector and federal workers, respectively : $61,050, $115,182 
Percentage increase since 1960 in the average weight of a farm-raised U.S. turkey : 72 
Percentage of American corporations whose stock is currently rated as a “buy,” according to Bloomberg : 29 
Number of U.S. state and local government jobs that have been lost so far this year s 135,000 
Number of Americans who were awarded Social Security retirement benefits last year s 2,740,000 
Percentage of these people who opted to apply early in exchange for reduced benefits : 73 
Percentage of British businessmen who travel with their teddy bears : 25 
Percentage of British men who say they share “all [their] secrets" with their teddy bears : 15 
Percentage of women who say they do : 10 
Chance that an American couple who met since 2007 first met online : 1 in 4 
Number of people trampled to death in July during a stampede at the Love Parade in Duisburg, Germany : 21 
Amount the German environment ministry paid hunters last year for their radioactive wild-boar meat s $590,000 
Number of countries in which gay sex is currently illegal s 76 
Number of overdue books returned last year to the San Francisco Public Library during a two-week "fine amnesty” s 29,228 
Number of years a copy of George Bernard Shaw's Man and Superman had been overdue : 45 


Figures cited are the latest available as of September 2010. Sources are listed on page 66. 
"Harper's Index" is a registered trademark. 
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[Memoir] 


THE JULIUS 
CAMPE PRIZE 


By Thomas Bernhard, from My Prizes: An Ac- 
counting, out this month for the first time in English 
from Knopf. Bernhard, whose novels include Cor 
rection and Frost, died in 1989 at the age of fifty- 
eight; his novella Amras was published in Germany 
in 1964. Translated from the German by Carol 


Brown Janeway. 


I. 1964, the Julius Campe prize, which the 
Hamburg publisher Hoffmann und Campe had 
funded in honor of Heinrich Heine's publisher 
Julius Campe, was split three ways and the 
prize money of 15,000 marks went to Gisela 
Elsner, Hubert Fichte, and me. It was the first 
time I was singled out for my work as a writer, 
and above all I was enchanted that the distinc- 
tion came from Hamburg and was indissolubly 
linked with Heine's first publisher, for Julius 
Campe was the first publisher of The Harz 
Journey and a whole series of the best of all the 
poems that a German poet has ever written. In 
truth, the Julius Campe prize of 1964 was not 
awarded at all because the jury couldn't agree 
on any one writer, and the three equal shares 
of the prize money were described as so-called 
work stipends, but from that moment on, be- 
cause I had such a stipend in mind, this didn't 
hinder me at all from thinking and saying I'd 
received the Julius Campe prize. I was very 
proud and probably for the only time in my life 
unequivocally happy to the bottom of my heart 


about an honor, and I tried to spread it around 
as fast as possible. I was living with my aunt in 
Vienna. Anyone who failed to ask me about it 
was enlightened by me about my having just 
won the Julius Campe prize, and I explained 
who Julius Campe was, which nobody in Vien- 
na knew, and who Heinrich Heine was, for not 
a lot of people in Vienna knew that either, and 
what an exceptional honor it was. It's an enor- 
mous honor, I said, to receive a prize that's 
connected with the name of Heinrich Heine 
and also comes from Hamburg, the city I loved 
most at that time and has always been one of 
my favorite cities, even today I know of no 
other through which I can walk with such un- 
inhibited and happy self-confidence. And in 
which I could actually live for long intervals, 
even, who knows, maybe even years. I came to 
Hamburg very early in my life, and maybe it 
has to do with the fact that I spent the year af- 
ter I was born on a fishing cutter in Rotterdam 
Harbor that Hamburg was for me what is 
known in the vernacular as love at first sight. 
The way the news of my participation in the 
Julius Campe prize was announced to me was 
also, I can say, completely appealing. They 
wrote two or three sentences saying they'd se- 
lected me for one of three portions of the prize 
and I could collect the 5,000 marks whenever I 
wanted, it'd be ready for me in the Hoffmann 
und Campe offices. There would be no cere- 
mony, no event. One day I got on a train to 
Copenhagen and found what seemed the best 
compartment for me to lean back in and go to 
sleep. But going to sleep was out of the ques- 
tion, for my excitement at being singled out for 
my work as a writer, for Frost, was too great. I 
got the prize from Hamburg, from Hamburg, 
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from Hamburg, | kept thinking, and | secretly 
despised the Austrians who had not, until now, 
extended me even a trace of recognition. The 
news had come down from the north! Ham- 
burg now was not only the most beautiful of 
great cities to me but also the pinnacle of clear- 
sightedness, quite apart from the immense cos- 
mopolitanism that has distinguished Hamburg 
from time immemorial. In Hamburg, the Hoff- 
mann und Campe people had reserved a big 
room for me in an old villa, and I had a taxi 
take me there. I had hardly reached the room 
before a newspaper called, wanting to inter 
view me. I leaned back in an armchair and said 
yes. I unpacked my few things and already the 
phone rang and the people from the newspaper 
were there and had pulled out their pencils. It 
was the first interview I ever gave in my life, 
it's possible I gave it to the Hamburger Abend- 
blatt, who knows. I was so excited that I 
couldn't finish a single sentence, I immediately 
had an answer for every question, but I wasn't 
happy with my skill in phrasing things. I 
thought, People are noticing you come from 
Austria, the back of beyond. The next day I 
saw my picture in the paper and instead of be- 
ing on top of the world, as I'd expected, I was 
ashamed of the nonsense I'd talked about when 
I was giving it my best shot, and I loathed my 
photograph. If I really look like I do in this 
photograph, I thought, it would be better for 
me to retreat into some dark valley deep in the 
mountains and never set foot in the world 
again. I sat there spreading a thick layer of 
marmalade on my breakfast bread and felt 
deeply wounded. I didn't dare even open the 
curtains and spent several hours sitting in my 
armchair as if stricken by some indefinable pa- 
ralysis in my whole body. I felt worse than I'd 
ever felt before. But suddenly I thought of my 
share of the prize, the 5,000 marks suddenly 
dominated my mind, and I slipped into my 
jacket and ran to the offices of Hoffmann und 
Campe, it was a beautiful walk in the best air, 
and I felt I was seeing the elegant world for the 
first time in my life. Finally I reached the offic- 
es of Hoffmann und Campe. I announced my- 
self and was immediately welcomed by the 
head of the house. The gentleman shook my 
hand, invited me to sit down, and took an en- 
velope that was already prepared out of the 
open desk drawer and handed it to me. The 
check, he said. Then he asked me whether the 
place I was staying was comfortable. Then 
there was a pause, during which I kept think- 
ing I should say something clever, something 
philosophical, or at least something sensible, 
perhaps, but I said nothing, my mouth didn't 
open. Finally I got the sense that the situation 
had become embarrassing, and right at this 
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point the gentleman said I must come and 
have lunch with him in the so-called English 
Club. And I went there for lunch with the 
gentleman and ate one of the most outstand- 
ing meals I'd ever eaten. The meal ended with 
a generous shot of Fernet Branca and then I 
was standing in the street and had already said 
goodbye to the head of Hoffmann und Campe. 
The main reason for my trip to Hamburg was 
herewith at an end. I spent another night in 
the old villa and then went to visit my friends. 
Now I was a famous person, said my friends, 
and if they went to visit people with me, they 
said to their hosts, This Austrian we brought 
with us is now a famous person. These people 
all made it hard for me to say goodbye to Ham- 
burg. When I arrived in Vienna, I immediately 
made good on the decision I'd already reached 
on the journey to Hamburg: I used the entire 
amount of the prize to buy myself a car. The 
purchase of the car happened in the following 
way: in the display room of the car dealer Hell- 
er, surrounded by other luxury cars, I saw a 
Triumph Herald. It was brilliant white and up- 
holstered in red leather. Its dashboard was 
made of wood with black buttons, and its price 
was exactly 35,000 schillings, i.e., 5,000 marks. 
It was the first car I'd seen on my reconnoiter- 
ing expedition to look for cars and it was the 
one I immediately bought. I spent around half 
an hour in total, coming and going in front of 
the showroom and looking at the car. It was 
elegant, it was English, which was already al- 
most a given, and it was exactly the size that 
suited me. Finally I entered the showroom and 
went up to the car and walked around the car 
several times and said, I’m going to buy this 
car. Yes, said the salesman, he would arrange 
for a similar car to be delivered for me in the 
next few days. No, I said, not in the next few 
days, now, I said, right away. I said right away 
the way I've always said it, very firmly. I am not 
going to wait for a few days, I said, I can't. I 
didn't give any reason why, but I said I abso- 
lutely couldn't, and I said this is the only car T 
will buy, as is, standing right here. I was mak- 
ing as if to go, without closing the deal, when 
the salesman suddenly said, All right, you can 
have the car, this one, it's a beautiful car. He 
said it with sadness in his voice, but he was 
right, the car was beautiful. Now I myself, as 
was flashing through my mind at that moment, 
had never driven a motorcar in my life before, 
only heavy trucks, for I had originally taken 
the truck driver's test because I wanted to go 
to Africa to deliver medicines to the Africans, 
but because of the death of the American 
manager who would have been my boss in Af- 
rica, my job got postponed and finally made re- 
dundant, so I thought, I don't have any idea 


COURTESY THE ARTIST AND ZONE B, BERLIN 


“Urlaub in Saig,” a photographic print by Marc Griimmert, made from a found negative of Germany's Black Forest taken in 
1977. Griimmert’s work is on view this month at Zone B, in Berlin. 


how to drive the car out of the showroom. Yes, 
I said to the salesman, it’s a done deal, I will 
buy the car but it has to be parked out front for 
me, in front of the showroom, I said, I would 
pick it up in the course of the day. Of course, 
said the salesman. I signed a contract and paid 
the purchase price, the entire Julius Campe 
prize. I had a little money left over for gas. For 
a few hours I crisscrossed the inner city in jubi- 
lation over owning a car, the first car in my 
life, and what a car! I congratulated myself on 
my taste. That I should have asked even one 
person for expert advice on whether the car 
was worth something under the hood never 
crossed my mind. I have a car! I have a white 
car! I thought. Finally I turned around and 


went back to the Heller dealership, which was 
one of the most elegant car dealers in Vienna, 
and when I came around the corner my car 
was already standing in front of the door. I col- 
lected my papers inside, got into the car, and 
drove off. I had no difficulty steering the car, 
although it would incontrovertibly have been 
easier to steer heavy trucks than this little Tri- 
umph Herald. Now of course I drove to the 
Obkirchergasse and showed the car to my aunt. 
She was absolutely amazed that such an ele- 
gant car could be bought for 5,000 marks. On 
the other hand, 5,000 marks was an awful lot 
of money! Of course I couldn't rest until I 
made my first major trip, which took me first to 
the north across the Danube and then, because 
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TRIUMPH OF 
THE. WHEEL 


From a September 13, 1924, letter to Jakob Werlin, 
a Mercedes-Benz car salesman, from Adolf Hitler. 
At the time of the letter, Hitler was writing Mein 
Kampf while serving a thirteen-month sentence in 
Landsberg Prison for his involvement in the Beer 
Hall Putsch. In July, this letter and several other 
documents from Hitler’s time in prison were sold 
at auction in Fiirth, Germany, for $33,400. Trans- 
lated from the German by Natascha Hoffmeyer. 


D. Mr. Werlin! 


After reflecting upon our conversation today, 
I would like to ask you, dear Mr. Werlin, to per- 
haps intercede for me in two ways. Generally, I 
am convinced that an 11/40 would suit my pres- 
ent needs. The only thing that is perhaps influ- 
encing me is the fact that it runs 300 rotations 
faster than the 16/50. I would be grateful if you 
could let me know in your next letter whether 
you think an rpm of 2250 isn't so high that a 
car might suffer in the short run. 

As I said, this is the only thing that makes me 
cautious about the 11/40, because I will not be 
able to afford a new car in two or three years, and 
I cannot take the time every few years to find bet- 
ter, more lucrative work. However, I would like to 
ask you to perhaps also inquire into what kind of a 
rebate I would get with either a 16/50 or an 11/40. 
Also, whether there even is an 11/40 available in 
gray with wire-spoke wheels. 

The difficulty for me, of course, is that—even 
in the case of my release on October 1—larger 
revenues from my book will not be available 
until mid-December, so I am forced to ask for 
an advance or loan. It goes without saying that 
several thousand marks make a difference, as I 
also have to pay my court and legal costs imme- 
diately, which are already making my hair stand 
on end. Thus, I sincerely ask that you put in a 
good word for me, since my chance of a pur- 
chase generally depends on it. 

In any event, I would like to ask you to reserve 
the gray car you have in Munich until I have clar- 
ity regarding my fate (probation). I will let you 
know immediately whether I will be released in 
October and whether I will be able to buy a car. 


Yours most respectfully, 
Adolf Hitler 
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I couldn't get enough, all the way to Retz. In 
Retz, I'd already used up a lot of gas. I filled up 
the tank and drove back, it was a beautiful day. 
But when I was back, I didn't want to stop and 
get out, and so I now drove east. First I drove 
through the entire city and then out into the 
Burgenland. Shortly before Eisenstadt it began 
to get dark and I thought, If I keep driving I'll 
be in Hungary in half an hour. I drove back. 
During the night, sleep was not even to be 
thought of, it was a wonderful feeling to own a 
car, and an English car what's more, white, 
with red leather seats and a wooden dashboard. 
And all that for Frost, I thought. Two months 
later, when I'd accustomed myself to being a 
car owner and trips in my Herald were already 
becoming normal, I drove to the coast of 
Lovran, where my aunt had already gone to 
stay several weeks before. We were living as so 
often before in the Villa Eugenia, a villa of the 
gentry built in 1880 with splendid broad balco- 
nies and a pebbled path that curved gently, di- 
rectly down to the deep blue water. Gagarin 
had just completed his first space flight, I still 
remember. My white Herald was parked down- 
stairs next to the gateway, and upstairs on the 
third floor, as the sole master of three large 
rooms with six large windows behind whisper- 
thin silk curtains that dated from before the 
war, I wrote Amras. When I finished, I imme- 
diately sent it to my editor. Four or five days 
afterward I was already up at three in the 
morning with a rush of energy, a feeling I had 
to head up, out and up, for it was a perfectly 
cloudless, clear, tangy day. Wearing only trou- 
sers and gym shoes and a sleeveless shirt, I 
climbed the rocky slopes of the so-called Mon- 
te Maggiore. Halfway up I lay down in the 
shade and looked at the sea in front of me, far 
below, crisscrossed by ships. I had never been 
happier. At midday, when I ran down the 
mountain again, laughing aloud, exhausted 
with happiness, I can say I felt once again that 
I wouldn't change places with anyone in the 
world. In the Eugenia there was a telegram wait- 
ing for me. AMRAS OUTSTANDING, EVERYTHING 
FINE. Í changed clothes and got into my car 
and drove into Rijeka, the ancient Croatian- 
Hungarian port town. I walked all around the 
little streets, and I was quite unbothered by 
how gray all the people were, unbothered by 
the pollution in the air from hundreds of cars. 
I absorbed everything with the utmost intensi- 
ty, I listened to everything, breathed every- 
thing in. Around five in the afternoon, I drove 
back to Eugenia, the coast road, past the ship- 
yards. I think I sang. Before Opatija, where the 
great rock face catches the harsh light of the 
evening sun, a car swung into my lane from 
the left, slamming heavily into the near side of 


my car and staving it in. It hurled me right 
out of the car, but I just stood there and didn’t 
feel any pain. The car belonging to the Yugo- 
slavian was completely demolished too. The 
driver had jumped out and run off screaming, 
pursued by a woman who kept screaming Idio- 
ta! Idiota! Idiota! after him. There was a pile 
of metal in front of me in the middle of the 
road and all the traffic coming out of the 
shipyards was blocked. The Idiota! Idiota! Idi- 
ota! faded away and | was standing there 
alone. Suddenly I saw people running toward 
me and screaming, and I saw that my whole 
body was covered in blood. I had a head 
wound, the bleeding was so severe I thought 
I'd lost my scalp, but I still felt no pain what- 
soever. Then someone who'd leaped out of a 
little Fiat 500 grabbed hold of me and put me 
into his car. He gunned the engine and raced 
me along the coast road to the hospital, and 
he raced so incredibly fast that I thought this 
was when the real accident would happen. 
During this whole race, I kept holding my 
head because I thought all the blood would 
pour right out of it. I also had the feeling I 
should at least write down my name on a 
piece of paper, for otherwise no one would 
know who I was if I did actually bleed to 
death. And of course I also didn't want to 
dirty the man's car with my blood, and I tried 
to keep directing the blood flow just onto me 
and between my knees. Soon I'm going to lose 
consciousness, I thought, and then that will 
be that. Once at the hospital, I was immedi- 
ately put flat on a gurney by a nurse and taken 
away. In a washroom, the nurse shaved half 
my skull. Then I immediately found myself in 
an operating room, and I was in luck, for the 
surgeon spoke German and promptly asked 
me all the relevant questions in German— 
vomiting or no vomiting, etc. Then they gave 
me an anesthetic, only a so-called local anes- 
thetic, and worked on me and sewed my head 
back together again. What I had thought was 
an enormous wound was only a laceration, af- 
ter two days I was allowed to go back to Euge- 
nia. I had already been able to see my wreck 
at the police station right near the hospital. 
And to my amazement, the police had been 
able to sketch an exact reconstruction of the 
accident. The Yugoslavian was 100 percent 
responsible, and this was also stated in the re- 
port. The person who had kept screaming Idi- 
ota! as he ran away was his wife, who to her 
misfortune was a nurse at the hospital and, as 
I learned later, was instantly fired from her 
job in the nursing service because instead of 
helping me she had run. I was sorry about 
this, but there was nothing I could do about 
it. My Herald was a lump of metal. I walked 


around it several times and I thought about 
how I'd only driven it for 750 miles. A shame. 
With a white turban round my head, and my 
aunt and all her considerable luggage, I set off 
on the journey home to Vienna. Not at all 
depressed, because I had by some miracle es- 
caped with my life, but still very disappointed 
over the end to my automobile happiness. At 
the Heller car dealership they put me in touch 
with a Nobel-class lawyer. He would pursue 
the case with his renowned thoroughness, the 
lawyer said, and the people whom I told about 
my accident thought I'd never see so much as 
a cent from Yugoslavia, it was well known 
that they never paid a thing in such cases, 
even when the party was 100 percent guilty. I 
got angry that I'd taken on this, so it seemed 
to me, very expensive lawyer, I was furious 
over my own stupidity. Now I've not only lost 
my Herald, but I’m also paying the lawyer, 
who was set up like a prince in three or four 
enormous rooms with a direct view of the 
Opera. I'm really stupid, I told myself, a com- 
pletely unrealistic person. Amras was typeset, 
and I walked around the city of Vienna rather 
despondently. Nothing gave me pleasure, | 
missed my Herald, and I suddenly had a feel- 
ing again that I'd reached the end. Unlucky 
people never escape their bad luck, I said to 
myself, meaning me. It was unjust but under- 
standable. Every few days or weeks a letter 
from the lawyer fluttered in, in which he told 
me, always in the same words, that he was 
pursuing my case with the greatest diligence. 
Every time such a letter arrived, I went wild. 
But I no longer had the courage to go and see 
the lawyer and tell him he should give up the 
case, I was afraid of the enormous costs. In 
the Wertheimstein Park and the Zógernitz 
Casino, I read the galleys of Amras. The book 
works, it's romantic, something born of a 
young man who'd been reading Novalis for 
months. After Frost I'd thought I could never 
write anything again, but then, by the sea, I'd 
sat down and Amras was there. It was always 
the sea that saved me, I only needed to go to 
the sea and I was saved. One morning anoth- 
er of those letters from the lawyer fluttered in 
and I was ready to tear it up. The content of 
the letter was different. Come to my office, 
the lawyer wrote to me, I have been able to 
settle your case with fullest satisfaction. The 
Yugoslavian insurance people had actually 
agreed to all my lawyer's demands, without 
any restrictions whatsoever, it should be not- 
ed. Not only was my car replaced, but I also 
received damages. And a so-called compensa- 
tion amount for my clothing that was unbe- 
lievably large. The lawyer had not admitted I 
was wearing nothing but cheap trousers, a 
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shirt, and sandals, he’d stated I was in an ex- 
pensive suit and costly underwear. I left the 
lawyer’s office in the highest order of happi- 
ness, naturally. I bought myself a new Herald 
and drove it very frequently to Yugoslavia, 
which had shown itself to be so correct and 
indeed so very generous to me in my misfor- 
tune. I’ve written all this, because, as you can 
see, it's all tied up with the dividing into 
thirds of the Julius Campe prize. In the most 
self-evident way. 


[History] 


REVISION 
ACCOMPLISHED 


From comments by Wikipedia users noting, explain- 
ing, and requesting changes to the Wikipedia page 
for "Iraq War,” first created in December 2004. In 
August, artist James Bridle compiled every edit 
made to the page and had the text printed and bound 
as a twelve-volume book, The Iraq War: A Histo- 
riography of Wikipedia Changelogs. 


2005 
Main reason for war is not "accounting." 
"Freedom fighters" is not the correct translation. 
Removed problematic "ended in 2003" paragraph. 
Removed "an estimated 30,000 civilians killed." 
This needs a source. 
"Largest documented worldwide protest”—are 
there larger undocumented protests? 


2006 
"Liberation" is not neutral. 
Does not belong in "Culture Wars" category. 
15 yr old = teenager, not child. 
Improper use of the term casus belli. 
Please see casualty listing. I am getting over 
56,000. Am I counting wrong? 

"Continues in the form of actions against vari- 
ous destabilizing elements"? Way too wordy. 
Removed sentence regarding lack of U.S. con- 

gresspersons' children serving in conflict. 
The section is called “Human Rights Abuses.” If 
you want it renamed “atrocities,” put it to vote. 
Changed “U.S.” to “Bush” to clarify. 
Removed irrelevant figure on world hunger. 
Why is war on terror in quotes? 
READ THE FUCKING CONSTITUTION 
YOU FUCKING MORON. 
Removed Christian cross from Zarqawi. Please 
find another symbol to refer to deceased peo- 
ple that's not Christian. 
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2007 

Modified weasel-sounding word in phrase “mas- 
sive civilian casualties." 

Changed "captured" to "executed." "Execution" 
is more current and implies capture. 

Plan B: proper quote marks. 

Added section on insufficient planning. 

Cut lengthy and largely unsourced discussion of 
American empire. 

Added small international opinion section— 
hope to expand. 

Removed "this war sucks" vandalism. 

Iraqi refugees: uncorroborated claims of cruci- 
fixion. 

Human rights abuses: change pic; thumbs-up 
over a corpse isn't exactly an abuse. 

The picture of the U.S. soldier carrying an Iraqi 
child is blatantly non-neutral. 

How is the cheesy photo of toppling of Saddam 
statue better? 

Is some desert sand neutral enough for you? 

Showing the bloody body of an Iraqi teen is not 
appropriate for this site. 

Allegement is not a word. 

Yes it is. 


2008 

“False statements” and “statements later proven 
false” are very different things. 

Whoops, “trillion.” 

Add stat: Iraqi civilian dead. It's strange it took 
so long to add this to the info box. 

Replaced content with “the cause of the iraq 
war is Mr Tylors face. if you were wondering 
who he is he is a rite twat of a teacher.” 

Clarifying the Arabic term “orphan.” 


2009 

The memory of the fallen is best served by re- 
sisting the urge to remove sources pertinent 
to a content dispute. 

Known fraud, assassinations, and threats of vio- 
lence seem worth four words if the elections 
should be mentioned here at all. 

The U.K. has fought in this war? 

Removed category “Military-Industrial Complex.” 

Come on. Do we really need three citations for 
the word “ongoing”? 


2010 

It is unnecessary for us to specify the surge was 
“unequivocally successful.” 

Changed “shelling villages” to “shelling areas” 
to better reflect info presented in sources 
provided. 

Iraq awards oil contracts: this isn’t really rele- 
vant to the article, which is already too long. 

For accuracy: Operation Iraqi Freedom has 
ended; whether the “war,” “occupation,” 
etc., is over is a more controversial question. 
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[Tips] 


SLUMPED SPEECH 


From an interview with Alvin Greene, Demo- 
cratic candidate for U.S. Senate in South Carolina, 
by Chris Haire of the Charleston City Paper. 
Greene won the Democratic nomination in June 
after spending only the $10,400 filing fee on his 
campaign. Greene graduated from the University 
of South Carolina with a degree in political science 


in 2000. 


CHRIS HAIRE: We're putting together a college 
student guide, and I just wanted to see if I 
could ask you a few questions about any ad- 
vice you may have for college students. 

ALVIN GREENE: To take their education seriously. 

HAIRE: What sort of advice do you have on 
choosing classes? 

GREENE: Choosing class ... 

HAIRE: Do you like Tuesday/ Thursday classes or 
Monday/Wednesday/Friday classes? 

GREENE: Mmm ... that makes no difference. 
Yeah, that's not a big deal. 

HAIRE: What about early classes? 
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Colony, a painting by Justin Mortimer, was shown in August at Mihai Nicodim Gallery, in Los Angeles. 


GREENE: Early classes? That really doesn't mat- 
ter neither. That's up to them. 

HAIRE: What's your advice for preparing to take 
an exam? 

GREENE: They have to study. 

HAIRE: Did you highlight stuff in books or take 
really good notes or—any kind of tips? 

GREENE: They have to study and go to class. It's 
that simple. You know, there's no real —I 
don't know. It's just that simple. 

HAIRE: How do you deal with a bad roommate? 

GREENE: Maybe stay alone. Do without 
a roommate. 

HAIRE: What do you do to stay healthy in col- 
lege? Do you go to the gym? What kind of 
foods do you eat? 

GREENE: Just eat something they like and good 
and healthy. I mean, like I say, that's up to 
the student. 

HAIRE: Do you have any advice for what sort of 
textbooks to buy, like what to look out for? 
How to get a good deal? Anything like that? 

GREENE: Í don't know. If there's something good 
about me, they can check it out. [Chuckles] 
Yes, and I encourage people here to look at 
my campaign and to umm ... and to vote for 
me, you know, for the United States Senate 
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here in South Carolina. Alvin Greene—yes, 
that’s a good thing. 

HAIRE: What’s your advice on taking time to 
have fun, amid all the studying and hard work? 

GREENE: Go to sporting events, the football 
games, the basketball games, the, whatever, 
soccer games. Whatever's just ... local, yeah, 
just local events, too—something like that. 

HAIRE: Any advice you can give them on tak- 
ing notes in class? 

GREENE: Let’s see. They just, hmm ... they just 
have to make sure they have something to 
write with and something to write on. Just be 
prepared and pay attention. 

HAIRE: How do you meet people? 

GREENE: Meet people. They can always meet 
people. They have classmates, they have ... 
they have classmates. 

HAIRE: Should students hang out with teachers 
after class, or should they kind of keep them 
separate? Is it okay for a student to go out 
with a teacher? 

GREENE: No, no fraternization. No, it should 
only be professional. That’s it. 

HAIRE: As far as paying student loans, do you 
have any advice for what they should do to 
get those paid off? 

GREENE: Support me and my campaign for ... I'm 
Alvin Greene for U.S. Senate, and I can come 
up with some ways they can just work, they 
can just maybe work their loans off, you know 
they can do community projects or something. 


[Allegations] 


SCHOOL OP 
HARD KNOCKS 


From a lawsuit filed in June by fwe schoolchildren 
against the City of New York, on behalf of them- 
selves and New York public middle school and high 
school students. The New York City Police Depart- 
ment School Safety Division includes more than 
5,200 officers assigned to public schools. In Novem- 
ber 2009, then Assistant Police Chief James Secreto 
testified that 1,159 complaints were filed against 
School Safety officers in 2008. 


M.M. was in the sixth grade at Hunts Point 
School. In March 2009, she and a friend drew 
lines on each other's desks with erasable markers. 
When the teacher saw the marks, she told the 
children that they should erase them. The chil- 
dren went to get tissues but did not have time to 


do so before School Safety Officers arrived. A 


School Safety Officer handcuffed M.M. in the 
hallway and transported her and her friend to the 
local police precinct. The children were taken to 
a small room and handcuffed to a bench. The 
children were fingerprinted and photographed, al- 
though neither was read Miranda rights. The po- 
lice officer who arrested M.M. threatened to place 
her with the general jail population, whom he de- 
scribed as "killers" and “murderers.” The officer 
told them, “You are going to have to scream, and 
you'll be lucky if anyone comes to help you.” 


B.E. was in the eleventh grade at Samuel J. Til- 
den High School in Brooklyn. On January 12, 
2007, B.E. stayed late after his math class to 
speak with his teacher. In the hallway, as he 
was on the way to his next class, the assistant 
principal ordered B.E. to proceed to detention 
for being late. When B.E. tried to explain, the 
assistant principal summoned an armed NYPD 
officer. The officer immediately grabbed B.E., 
hit B.E’s head against a brick wall, and then 
sprayed B.E. with Mace. The officer handcuffed 
B.E. and summoned six additional officers. 


On October 28, 2008, LW. was sixteen years old 
and in the tenth grade at Hillcrest High School. 
During gym class, a classmate asked LW. to pass 
a cell phone to another classmate; LW. agreed. 
Possession of a cell phone is a violation of school 
rules. The gym teacher summoned school offi- 
cials, who escorted L.W. to the dean's office, 
which three School Safety Officers then entered. 
School Safety Officer Kevin Mayes informed 
LW. that he had to be searched. LW. refused, 
stating that he did not have a cell phone. Mayes 
insisted and began to put on rubber gloves. Mayes 
then pushed LW. into a storage room and threw 
him to the ground. Mayes punched LW. more 
than five times—on his forehead, right eye, and 
right ear. LW's face was swollen, and he was 
bleeding and spitting up blood. The School Safe- 
ty Officers picked L.W. up from the ground, 
handcuffed him, poked him in his eyes, and 
threw him back on the floor. They then searched 
LW.s person, finding no cell phone. 


A.T. was in the eleventh grade at the High 
School for Law Enforcement and Public Safety 
in Queens. On November 5, 2008, AT. used a 
restroom between classes. As he exited, two 
School Safety Officers ordered him to stop for 
no reason. A.T. continued walking, explaining 
that he was going to his next class. One of the 
officers walked in front of A.T., putting his 
hand on A.T’s chest. AT. told the officer not to 
touch him and tried to walk around. The off- 
cer, a man weighing approximately 200 pounds, 
grabbed A.T., saying he was going to "teach 
him a lesson.” A second officer, a woman, hit 
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A.T. in the head several times. At that point, 
the male officer put his foot behind A.T. and 
caused AT. to fall before himself falling on top 
of AT. The female officer handcuffed A.T's 
right hand but could not cuff the left hand, 
which was pinned under the two-hundred- 
pound male officer. When A.T. attempted to 
free his left hand, the female officer banged 
A.T./s head repeatedly on the floor. A third 
School Safety Officer picked up A.T. and began 
banging A.T’s body against the wall, stating, 
“You hit my man. You hit my friend.” 


S.C. is seventeen years old and in the twelfth 
grade at Robert F. Kennedy High School in 
Queens. In the fall of 2008, a School Safety 
Officer assigned to his school kicked in the 
door to a bathroom stall occupied by S.C. The 
door hit S.C. in the head, causing bleeding and 
pain, but the officer refused to help him. The 
officer said, "That's life. It will stop bleeding.” 


[Excuses] 


THE WAY THEY ARE 


From responses by schoolchildren in northern Eng- 
land to a questionnaire asking them to “identify one 
or more reasons why they bullied others." The 
study, conducted by Ian Rivers, a researcher at 
Brunel University in Uxbridge, surveyed approx- 
imately 2,000 children between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen. One fifth of those surveyed were iden- 


tified as bullies. 


Because they were a slag. 

They made fun of people. 

Because of her attitude. 

Because het kicked a dog. 

Because they're twats. 

Because their mum died. 

I don't know. 

The way they act. 

Because they aren't very good at some things. 
The words she uses. 

What they've said to someone else. 
They are poorer. 

Smell. 

They did something by accident. 
The way they are. 

They brought it on themselves. 
Shit stirring. 
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[Provocations] 


STRAIGHT OUTTA 
BERKELEY 


From among dozens of emails sent by Tyrone Hayes, 
a professor of integrative biology at the University of 
California, Berkeley, to employees of Syngenta, a 
major producer of the herbicide atrazine. For more than 
ten years, Hayes has studied the effects of atrazine on 
frogs and has found it to be an endocrine disruptor that 
feminizes male frogs. In July, three months into the 
EPA's reevaluation of atrazine's safety, Syngenta filed 
an ethics complaint with Berkeley accusing Hayes of 
harassment and released the emails. Hayes has said the 
emails were responses “in kind” to verbal threats and 
abuse. William Souder's "It's Not Easy Being Green,” 
which covered Hayes's research and the push to ban 
atrazine in the United States, appeared in the August 
2006 issue of Harper's Magazine. 


MAY 6, 2002 

hello, it's me tyrone 

here's a hypothetical question ...let's say that i 
did not answer my phone quick enough when 
you called me at home and my answering ma- 
chine picked up. let's say that this happened 
once at school as well. what luck, in case we 
cannot resolve all of this between our memo- 
ries. let's say that i stored the tapes somewhere. 
would i have your permission to make public 
the contents of those conversations? 


AUGUST I9, 2004 

i no longer have to worry (not that i did much 
anyway) about my future .. . does this talk count 
toward my tenure? how many papers do i have 
to publish? you see, my career is done. there are 
no more promotions ... and i cannot get fired. i 
don't HAVE to do anything . . . for the rest of 
my life ... except what i want. you will not hear 
from me anymore, only from the people. they 
have many questions and i hope we can answer 
them together. 

i read an article yesterday by two syngenta people. 
they claimed gmo' will make it possible to pro- 
vide grains for the world's hungry, because there is 
not enough land to keep up with the world's 
growing populations. isn't that an interesting take 
when less than 296 of the world's corn is con- 
sumed as grain?! . . . of course i am not opposed to 
science . . . whether it is gmo’s or pesticides . . . but 
do not use science to lie to the people. 


JANUARY I9, 2005 

i don't believe in divine intervention . . . always 
been more of a "no fate but what you make" 
kind of guy—10 points if you know that refer 
ence—but i do believe we all have a purpose. 


all this time, i thought mine was to give oppor 
tunities to students who had none ... and instill 
in them that it was their obligation to pay me 
back by doing the same in their own careers. in 


[Sanitation] 


CLOACADOODLEDOO 


From Food and Drug Administration inspection 
reports on Hillandale Farms and Wright County Egg 
Farms, filed in August after the Iowa farms volun- 
tarily recalled over 500 million eggs due to reports of 
salmonella poisoning. 


The entrance door to Houses 11 and 12 was 
blocked with excessive amounts of manure. 


Liquid manure was observed to be streaming 
out of the east door of the manure pit. 


The outside access doors to the manure pits 
had been pushed out by the weight of the ma- 
nure, leaving open access to wildlife or domes- 
ticated animals. 


Approximately thirty-five uncaged hens were 
tracking manure into the caged hen-house area. 


Chicken manure below the egg-laying opera- 
tions was observed to be approximately four feet 


to eight feet high. 


Uncaged birds (chickens having escaped) were 
observed using the manure, which was approxi- 
mately eight feet high, to access the egg- 
laying area. 


There were approximately twenty unsealed ro- 
dent holes on the south wall. A rodent was ob- 
served running into one of the rodent holes. 


An approximately 2- x 6-inch wood board was 
observed on the ground with approximately 
eight frogs living underneath. 


Live and dead flies too numerous to count 
were observed. The live flies were on and 
around egg belts, feed, eggs, and walkways in 
different sections of each egg-laying area. 
In addition, live and dead maggots too nu- 
merous to count were observed on the ma- 
nure pit floor. 
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a little over ten years, we are everywhere ...my 
purpose is to lead this revolution. to bring sci- 
ence and truth to the people ... the people af 
fected by your lies and inability to inform them 
or make policy that will protect them. 

so what will it take to stop me? certainly your 
“what to do about tyrone?” conference calls will 
not help you .. . (yep, i'm still on the inside ... 
and i'm not talking about your feeble attempt 
this morning, either . . . how do you think i knew 
about it?) and just for future reference . . . my fa- 
ther does not work at the university. i.e., talking 
to my provost, dean, chair won't get you sh*t but 
mo sh*t and you already in enough sh*t. 


FEBRUARY 13, 2007 

wanted you to know (if you or yours are in the 
area), the demand was so big at the cancer cen- 
ter that they moved it to a larger room 

when professor rage hits the stage 

you know its goin be a hit 

have people walkin out, talkin bout 

"i can't believe that brother said that sh*t!” 

but the insane campaign 

removes all doubt 

i wouldn’t invest in sh*t i’m testin 

cuz the truth is comin out 


SEPTEMBER I9, 2007 

i had two federal law-enforcement agents wait- 
ing outside my classroom today. they left with 
their cuffs empty... BOY! i thought i told you... 
BOY!!! “i don't be slippin, so + don't be waitin 
for me to fall”... you gave them some emails??? . . . 
you got me??? i don't think so ... BOY!!! 

i'll see you in october. don't forget who's wear- 
ing the big draws ... BOY!!! 

love, papa 


JANUARY 8, 2008 

*. ..atrazine has been a vital tool for U.S. farm- 
ers for nearly 50 years .. " 

how long have YOU been a “vital tool”? 


FEBRUARY 13, 2009 

aww shucks ... i'm bouta handle my biz right now 

see you bucked . . . wondering . . . “what it is right 
now?” 

you outa’ luck . . . bouta show you how it is right 
now 

see you're ****ed .. . (i didn't pull out) and ya ful- 
la my j*z right now! 


SEPTEMBER 14, 2009 

told ya. hip hop don't stop baby! the tv cameras 
are coming tomorrow to look at my gay frogs! 
still sometimes i wonder ... 

what brings you the most regret? 

the day you tried to put me in my place... 

or simply the day we met. 


COURTESY SEARS-PEYTON GALLERY, NEW YORK CITY 


Rooster and Turkey (after Hondecoeter), a painting by Shelley Reed, was exhibited in June at Sears-Peyton Gallery, in 
New York City. 


APRIL 26, 2010 

This was your mistake. 

you jabbed and then pulled back 

do you know where i was when i left you? back 
in 2000? this is when you should have struck . . . 
this is when you should have destroyed me. but 
you left the job undone ... 

now, it is too late ...i have grown too strong, 
have acquired too many allies. think about how 
much money you commit to lobbyists . . . your 
lawyers, PR, and crisis teams . . . your paid sci- 
entists ... you are now fighting publication, leg- 
islation, and regulation . ..all because you did 
not finish the job when you had a chance. 
please know this... 

—i chose the destination 

—i set the course 

—i paved the way 

—i set the pace 

—and most importantly . . . i directed the traffic. 
make no mistake about it. 


I DID THIS. 


[Fiction] 


FIVE STORIES 
FROM FLAUBERT 


By Lydia Davis, adapted from letters Flaubert wrote 
to his lover Louise Colet while he was working on 
Madame Bovary, published in the Fall issue of The 
Paris Review. Davis's translation of Madame Bovary 
was released in September by Viking. 


THE COOK'S LESSON 

Today I have learned a great lesson; our cook 
was my teacher. She is twenty-five years old and 
she's French. I discovered that she does not know 
that Louis-Philippe is no longer king of France 
and we now have a republic. And yet it has been 
five years since he left the throne. She said the 
fact that he is no longer king simply does not in- 
terest her in the least—those were her words. 
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[Poems] 


WERE I A PERIWINKLE 


DET: 


Translations of German poet Uljana Wolf s “well~~~e 
wink wink wink~el,” by Susan Bernofsky, Matthea 
Harvey, Timothy Donnelly, and Ute Schwartz, respec- 
tively, published in the inaugural issue of Telephone. 


WELL~~~E WINK WINK WINK~EL 

were i a periwinkle or, more sophisticatedly, wen- 
tletrap, i'd wend my way through the waters 
where you were wading, but all youd seek in me 
would be the winding staircase of my name, its 
spiraling whiteness. outside i would be winking, 
all in vain, my antennae eyes, an algae blush 
upon my cheek, knowing all of this must come 
to naught, ending in a wave and leaving just the 
sound of distant surf to well within your ear. 


THIS WAVE IS A WAVE GOODBYE 

If I were a periwinkle—or more loftily put, an 
tibersnail—l’d search the sea under your feet. 
You nose about for names, trying to read them 
in each step of the wink-white staircase in my 
house or the darkest of corners. Outside, with 
my eye-stalks at attention and algae rouge run- 
ning down my cheeks, I knew things weren't 
going well, that soon the crashing waves would 
be just a remembered rasp in your ear. 


THE APPLICANT 

blew the interview. Cracked window 
over a chest too baroquely 

open for business. Mollusk of rancor 
in a throat saying should've 

let him do the talking. Should've left 
them a foretaste of the whole 

amalgam. What doesn't kill me 
makes me wonder. Whatever it was 

must have tramped off an afternoon 
laughing so hard it forgot what I looked like 

with my hat down and left me 
ghost of infinite back rent to pay. 


WINKLE 

were i a civilized mollusk, i would stay 

at home, snailing up and down the stairs, 
winking out the window and keeping to 
myself. instead, i've ventured out 

into the world—antenna eyes onward, 
waving in the wind. i search every dark 
corner for clues, but still, nothing points 
me in the right direction. algae smears 
down my face—waves crash in the distance 
—this will not end well. 
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And I think of myself as an intelligent man! 
But compared to her I’m an imbecile. 


THE VISIT TO THE DENTIST 

Last week I went to the dentist, thinking he 
was going to pull my tooth. He said it would be 
better to wait and see if the pain subsided. 

Well, the pain did not subside—I was in ago- 
ny and running a fever. So yesterday I went to 
have it pulled. On my way to see him, I had to 
cross the old marketplace where they used to ex- 
ecute people, not so long ago. I remembered that 
when I was only six or seven years old, returning 
home from school one day, I crossed the square 
after an execution had taken place. The guillo- 
tine was there. I saw fresh blood on the paving 
stones. They were carrying away the basket. 

Last night I thought about how I had entered 
the square on my way to the dentist dreading what 
was about to happen to me, and how, in the same 
way, those people condemned to death also used 
to enter that square dreading what was about to 
happen to them—though it was worse for them. 

When I fell asleep I dreamed about the guil- 
lotine; the strange thing was that my little 
niece, who sleeps downstairs, also dreamed 
about a guillotine, though I hadn't said any- 
thing to her about it. I wonder if thoughts are 
fluid, and flow downward, from one person to 
another, within the same house. 


THE COACHMAN AND THE WORM 

A former servant of ours, a pathetic fellow, is now 
the driver of a hackney cab—you'll probably re- 
member how he married the daughter of that 
porter who was awarded a prestigious prize at the 
same time that his wife was being sentenced to 
penal servitude for theft, whereas he, the porter, 
was actually the thief. In any case, this unfortu- 
nate man Tolet, our former servant, has, or 
thinks he has, a tapeworm inside him. He talks 
about it as though it were a living person who 
communicates with him and tells him what it 
wants, and when Tolet is talking to you, the word 
he always refers to this creature inside him. Some- 
times Tolet has a sudden urge and attributes it to 
the tapeworm: “He wants it,” he says—and right 
away Tolet obeys. Lately he wanted to eat some 
fresh white rolls; another time he had to have 
some white wine, but the next day he was out- 
raged because he wasn't given red. 

The poor man has by now lowered himself, in 
his own eyes, to the same level as the tapeworm; 
they are equals waging a fierce battle for domi- 
nance. He said to my sister-in-law lately, “That 
creature has it in for me; it’s a battle of wills, you 
see; he's forcing me to do what he likes. But PI 
have my revenge. Only one of us will be left 
alive.” Well, the man is the one who will be left 
alive, or, rather, not for long, because, in order to 


COURTESY THE ARTIST 


“Suez Canal, Egypt,” a photograph by David Burdeny, whose work was on display in October at David Weinberg Gallery, 
in Chicago. 


kill the worm and be rid of it, he recently swallowed 

a bottle of vitriol and is at this very moment dying. I 

wonder if you can see the true depths of this story. 
What a strange thing it is—the human brain! 


THE CHAIRS 

Louis has been in the church in Mantes looking 
at the chairs. He has been looking at them very 
closely. He wants to learn as much as he can 
about the people from looking at their chairs, he 
says. He started with the chair of a woman he 
calls Madame Fricotte. Maybe her name was writ- 
ten on the back of the chair. She must be very 
stout, he says—the seat of the chair has a deep 
hollow in it, and the prayer stool has been rein- 
forced in a couple of places. Her husband may be 
a notary, because the prayer stool is upholstered 
in red velvet with brass tacks. Or, he thinks, the 
woman may be a widow, because there is no chair 
belonging to Monsieur Fricotte—unless he's an 
atheist. In fact, perhaps Madame Fricotte, if she is 
a widow, is looking for another husband, since the 
back of her chair is heavily stained with hair dye. 


POUCHET'S WIFE 

Tomorrow I will be going into Rouen for a fu- 
neral. Madame Pouchet, the wife of a doctor, died 
the day before yesterday in the street. She was on 
horseback, riding with her husband; she had a 
stroke and fell from the horse. I’ve been told I don't 
have much compassion for other people, but in 
this case I am very sad. Pouchet is a good man, 
though completely deaf and by nature not very 
cheerful. He doesn't see patients, but works in 
zoology. His wife was a pretty Englishwoman with 
a pleasant manner, who helped him a good deal 
in his work. She made drawings for him and read 
his proofs; they went on trips together; she was a 
real companion. He loved her very much and will 
be devastated by his loss. Louis lives across the 
street from them. He happened to see the carriage 
that brought her home, and her son lifting her out; 
there was a handkerchief over her face. Just as she 
was being carried like that into the house, feet 
first, an errand boy came up. He was delivering a 
large bouquet of flowers she had ordered that 
morning. O Shakespeare! m 
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MURDOCH 
TRIUMPHANT 


How we could have stopped him—twice 


| ‘4 the news emerged 


this past August that Ru- 
pert Murdoch’s News Cor- 
poration had given $1 
million to the Republican 
Governors Association— 
and $0 to the Democrats— 
left-leaning pundits and 
politicians reacted with 
alarm. But Murdoch’s con- 
tribution to what he con- 
sidered a worthy cause 
should have surprised no 
one: the G.O.P. has long 
been one of his favorite 
charities (in 1996, he gave 
the same amount to the 
Republican Party of Cali- 
fornia). Besides, it’s well 
known that corporations 
are the biggest players in 
American elections. Why 
should News Corp. be any 
different? In his dissenting 
opinion for Citizens United 
v. Federal Election Com- 
mission, a case that gave the notion 
that money equals speech and cor- 
porations equal individuals the im- 
primatur of the Supreme Court, 
Justice John Paul Stevens went so 


Marvin Kitman's latest book is The Man 
Who Would Not Shut Up: The Rise of Bill 
OReilly, which is out in paperback. He was 
the media critic at Newsday from 1969 to 
2005 and at New York City’s Channel 5 from 
1980 to 1987. 


By Marvin Kitman 


far as to make a sort of bitter joke 
out of the whole thing: “While 
American democracy is imperfect, 
few outside the majority of this 
Court would have thought its flaws 
included a dearth of corporate 
money in politics.” 

Murdoch wants the same thing for 
News Corp. that any CEO would want 
for his company: to get as many favors, 
subsidies, and tax breaks out of Wash- 


Blinking Rupert, by John Keane. Courtesy the artist and Flowers Galleries, London 


ington as possible, while at 
the same time stripping the 
government of the power to 
place any checks on corpo- 
rate behavior. From the tax 
code to environmental legis- 
lation to financial regulation, 
companies like News Corp. 
have been alternately grab- 
bing from and slapping away 
the heavy hand of Uncle 
Sam for decades. Putting a 
classic conservative spin on 
the First Amendment, as 
they did in Citizens United, 
is just corporate America’s 
latest trick. In this, as in so 
many other areas, Murdoch 
helped lead the way. 

With the founding of 
the Fox network, in 1985, 
Murdoch began a cultural 
revolution in television 
that overstimulates us with 
reality shows and under- 
nourishes us with news-lite 
celebrity “journalism” and less-than- 
meets-the-eye reporting. His Fox 
News Channel, launched the same 
year as his donation to the California 
Republicans, unabashedly blurs the 
line between fact and opinion. By 
taking the liberty to endorse political 
candidates and championing its own- 
er's pet causes in the guise of straight 
reporting, Fox has become—as its ads 
declare and as one troubling poll re- 
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cently confirmed—‘the most trusted 
name in news.” 

Although his voice is now all but 
impossible to silence, there were two 
times in the 1990s when Murdoch 
faced a serious challenge to his 
dominance of the media—one legal, 
the other a near-mythic clash of ti- 
tanic personalities. Had either suc- 
ceeded, our most feared media vil- 
lain would have been just another 
megalomaniacal press lord from 
abroad who was sent back where he 
came from, like Conrad Black or 
Robert Maxwell. But both efforts 
failed—out of confusion, crossed loy- 
alties, self-preservation, and a misap- 
propriation of the idea of free speech. 


I. 

When Rupert Murdoch first came to 
the United States in 1970, a self-made 
forty-three-year-old Anglo-Australian 
billionaire, he told people at a dinner 
party that he was here to buy forests 
and that his primary interest was the 
price of paper. But while studying maps 
of woods and logging roads, he bought 
the historically liberal New York Post 
and steered it abruptly to the right. 
Then he bought the Boston Herald, the 
Chicago Sun-Times, New York maga- 
zine, the Village Voice, and a few TV 
stations. By 1995, Murdoch owned a 
commercial television network, seven- 
teen TV stations, six cable networks, 
a major movie studio, a TV production 
studio, more than a hundred maga- 
zines, one of the world's largest book 
publishers, a satellite operation, and 
control of the largest chunk of our TV- 
sports industry. Every morning, so the 
story goes, Murdoch would wake up in 
his New York apartment, open his 
window, spit three times toward Eng- 
land, call his banker, ask how much 
money he had to spend, and spend it 
all by the time he went to bed. 

"He basically wants to conquer the 
world," said Sumner Redstone, chair- 
man of Viacom, in 1995. "And he 
seems to be doing it." 

As the media critic of Newsday dur- 
ing the decade he went about the busi- 
ness of fulfilling this mission, I was an 
avid Murdoch-watcher. When he 
bought his first American TV stations, 
in 1985, among them was New York's 
Channel 5, where I was the media crit- 
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icon the ten o'clock news, commenting 
on TV programs and industry trends. 

Young Rupert had gone up to Ox- 
ford in 1950, where despite being a 
lackluster student he distinguished 
himself as a leading campus Marxist. 
After graduating (with a third-class 
degree), he went to work as an editor 
under Lord Beaverbrook at the racy 
Daily Express, where, abandoning Das 
Kapital for the profit motive, he learned 
the principles that were to form the 
canon of his own style of journalism: 
lurid coverage of scandals, gossip pass- 
ing as reporting, little distinction be- 
tween news and opinion. With his 
purchase of the Sunday News of the 
World (circulation 6 million) in 1968 
and the Sun in 1969, he became the 
most loathed press baron in England. 
His specialty was lowering the stan- 
dards of newspapers, from the vener- 
able Sunday Times of London to some 
(the Sun and the News of the World) 
that were already plenty low. Under 
Murdoch, the New York Post became, 
as one of its former editors, Pete Ha- 
mill, put it, "like an unwanted guest 
who threw up at your dinner party.” 
Murdoch's Post was now synonymous 
with sleaze, an honor it earned by 
breaking such front-page scoops as SEX 
TRIAL SHOCKER: I SLEPT WITH A TRUM- 
PET and HEADLESS BODY IN TOPLESS 
BAR and TEEN GULPS GAS, EXPLODES. 

A hands-on proprietor, Murdoch 
loved rolling up his sleeves at the pa- 
pers, running around the newsroom, 
ripping out front pages, writing mis- 
leading and slanted headlines, throw- 
ing out type fonts and editors. "You're 
fired, get your bloody arse out of here;" 
he would say. When critics called him 
a tyrant or a philistine, Murdoch ob- 
jected. The press never gave him 
credit for anything, he complained. 
He was a good guy. When he bought 
a newspaper, at least he didn't auto- 
matically merge it with the other 
daily in town to reduce back-shop 
costs or simply shut it down. Murdoch 
kept the Post alive, at great cost, for, as 
he himself put it, if a man builds a 
bicycle, presumably his interest is to 
ride it, not sail it.! 

But something was missing. By 


1985, Murdoch, now fifty-four, still 


1 The Post's annual loss is a secret, but in 
2005 it was pegged at between $15 and $30 
million by Business Week. 


wasn't being taken seriously in 
America. To be somebody in this 
country, a mogul had to be 


in television. 
L, Angeles, March 28, 1985. 


Murdoch had been in China on a 
shopping trip, wooing the minister of 
culture of the People’s Republic 
against the day when the untapped 
market of 450 million television own- 
ers would be needing his satellite ser- 
vices. He decided to pay his first visit 
to his newly acquired Hollywood stu- 
dio, Twentieth Century Fox. Also on 
the lot that day was his old friend and 
fellow self-made émigré billionaire 
John Kluge, who was filming a video 
presentation for investors. 

Kluge was about to divest himself of 
the Metromedia Group, an archipela- 
go of seven independent TV stations: 
in Chicago, Los Angeles, Washington, 
Dallas, Houston, Boston, and—the 
crown jewel—New York with Chan- 
nel 5. Five weeks later, the two were 
locked in marathon meetings in 
Kluge’s Waldorf Towers apartment in 
New York. The agreement between 
News Corporation and Metromedia 
was officially announced on May 6. At 
an initial $2.1 billion (a quick sale of 
the Boston station to Hearst for $450 
million brought the price down to $1.6 
billion), it was at that time the second- 
largest acquisition in broadcast his- 
tory, behind the $3.5 billion takeover 
of ABC by Capital Cities. 

Murdoch saw the Metromedia sta- 
tions as the seeds from which a fourth 
major TV network would grow, a 
dream widely dismissed as quixotic. If 
successful, his would be the first new 
commercially viable network since the 
founding of ABC in 1945. With his 
newspapers in San Antonio, Chicago, 
Boston, and New York, he had 2 mil- 
lion or so readers. A TV network could 
give him, through his six Metromedia 
stations alone, a potential audience of 
40 million. 

It was the Canadian businessman 
Lord Thomson of Fleet who first said, 
in 1957, that a TV license is a license 
to print money. It goes on and on in 
perpetuity, unless it's taken away by 
the FCC. Of the 1,782 of these gifts 
from the public treasury, six were 
granted to Murdoch when he pur- 
chased Kluge's Metromedia group. 


There were, however, two small prob- 
lems with the sale. 

The first was that the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 specifically prohib- 
ited the granting of TV licenses to 
foreign entities. No more than one 
quarter of a station’s stock can be 
foreign-owned. Although Murdoch 
had applied for American citizenship, 
News Corp. was an Australian entity 
at the time of the Metromedia sale. 
Nevertheless, the FCC, which the 
Communications Act entrusts with 
the job of guarding the public’s air- 
waves, turned a blind eye to this ap- 
parent irregularity. Another problem 
was that the FCC can take away a li- 
cense if “lack of candor” in the license 
application can be shown.’ 

License renewal normally is a pro 
forma requirement every three years. 
It involves mailing a postcard to the 
FCC stating that a network has been 
serving in the public interest by pro- 
viding obligatory news, children’s, and 
educational programming. The FCC 
will typically take the station at its 
word, even though fulfillment of the 
FCC requirements for educational and 
children’s programming might be re- 
runs of The Jetsons. The rubber- 
stamping rarely provokes notice. 

But on May 23, 1994, David Honig, 
a lawyer working on behalf of the New 
York branch of the NAACP, filed a 
petition to deny renewal of the Chan- 
nel 5 license on the grounds that Mur- 
doch had misled the FCC in 1985. 
Honig, whose modest offices are in a 
low-rent area of Washington, D.C., is 
the antithesis of the slick members of 
the Federal Communication Bar As- 
sociation, a halfway house for lobbyists 
and former FCC bureaucrats exploring 
their options before joining the tele- 
communications industry they once 
policed. As executive director of the 
Minority Media and Telecommunica- 


? There was precedent for punishing lack of 
candor. In 1980, the FCC had concluded 
that RKO-General Tire, the owner of six 
TV licenses (including Channel 9 in New 
York) and eleven radio licenses, had dis- 
played lack of candor in explaining its brib- 
ery of foreign governments and overcharg- 
ing for commercials. RKO-General Tire 
"lacked the requisite character to be a sta- 
tion licensee," the FCC administrative 
judge ruled, stripping the conglomerate of 
all its lucrative licenses. RKO-General 
Tire was forced out of the media business. 


tions Council, Honig had represented 
more than seventy minority, civil 
rights, and national religious organiza- 
tions before the FCC. His interest in 
the original Metromedia sale was 
piqued by a whistleblower. “Nobody 
sent me a package in the mail: ‘Here it 
is; here’s the goods; ” Honig told me. 
“The phone caller said, ‘We can’t pin 
it down. But we know there’s some- 
thing there? ” The whistleblower's tip: 
Follow the money. 

In the fall of 1993, Honig sent a law- 
student clerk named Dahlia Hayles to 
the FCC with instructions to look up 
the ownership structure of Channel 5 
at the time of the Metromedia deal. For 
days she sifted through piles of records, 
applications, and exhibits. Hayles, now 
a corporate attorney, finally cracked the 
mystery of who owned what by plotting 
the organizational chart, something 
the FCC, apparently, wasn't able to do 
for nine years. “It was almost impossible 
to follow," Honig said, charitably, of the 
four tiers of wholly owned subsidiaries 
organized by News Corp. lawyers. “I 
can see how the commission in 1985 
may have got confused." 

Working late one night, Honig came 
across a News Corp. report to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
containing something that intrigued 
him. News Corp. was claiming Fox TV 
as a wholly owned subsidiary. For eight 
years, Murdoch had been telling the 
FCC that Americans controlled the 
Fox television stations and network,” 
Honig said, “while at the same time 
telling the SEC that control of the sta- 
tions was with News Corp., a foreign 
entity that, as such, was exempt from 
having to pay corporate tax." 

In hundreds of pages of briefs, Honig 
argued before the FCC that Murdoch's 
license application was "deliberately 
opaque," that News Corp. had hidden 
the fact of its foreign ownership, and 
that, moreover, the Channel 5 license 
should never have been awarded in the 
first place; the station should have gone 
to minorities, American minorities, 
Honig argued, since at the time, FCC 
policy obliged commissioners to in- 
crease minority ownership. Hence the 
NAACP’ interest in the case. 

Stripping New York of its license 
would make the five remaining Me- 
tromedia stations vulnerable. As 
New York went, so would go Los 
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Angeles, Chicago, Washington, Dal- 

las, and Houston. Its foundation 
undermined, the whole 
network might crumble. 


A. first, Murdoch treated the 


Honig suit as a petty annoyance. But 
reporters like me kept pestering him, 
asking if there was any truth in the 
allegations. Pressed, he responded: 
“Abso-bloody-lutely-roobish.” He 
dismissed David Honig as a “bloody 
idealist” and a Communist. Honig 
did not take it personally: “Every- 
one who disagrees with Rupert is a 
Communist.” To Murdoch’s sur- 
prise, though, NBC joined the suit 
in mid-November, urging the FCC 
to open a full inquiry into Fox’s 
foreign ownership. 

It’s a “cheap shot,” Preston Padden, 
Fox’s top media-relations executive, 
said at the time, adding that Murdoch 
had chosen not to raise questions 
before the FCC about NBC’s owners, 
the General Electric Company. “You 
don’t find us talking about their de- 
fense-contract fraud. Or nuclear pow- 
er-plant pollution.” The question of 
Murdoch’s foreign ownership, Padden 
suggested, had been fully examined 
and settled in 1985. He also disputed 
the idea that Fox’s structure was de- 
liberately overcomplicated. 

Fear of a formal inquiry by the 
FCC caused Murdoch to freeze the 
growth of his TV empire and put 
into trusteeship two other big sta- 
tions he’d already acquired. Mean- 
while, with a billion dollars’ worth of 
station deals in the balance, he dis- 
patched the Fox lobbying team to 
Washington and, in one of several 
peculiar coincidences to turn up that 
week in 1996, decided to join them 
there, for an impromptu vacation. 

High on Murdoch’s list of Capitol 
Hill attractions was the office of Speak- 
er-elect Newt Gingrich, the leader of 
the crusade to restore virtue to govern- 
ment. Thanksgiving weekend had just 
ended. It was three weeks after the 
Republican landslide. As Time’s Karen 
Tumulty reported, Gingrich’s new one- 
room Capitol office was a scene of 
chaos. While telephone lines were be- 
ing installed, aides sat on the floor 
surrounded by paperwork. Arriving late 
for what Fox flacks described as “a so- 
cial call,” Gingrich waved his hands in 
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exasperation. “Rupert, why don’t we go 
someplace quiet,” Speaker-elect Newt 
said, steering Murdoch and Fox lobby- 
ist Padden into a glitzy reception room 
down the hall where caterers were pre- 
paring for a Democratic Party dinner 
that night. The two sat on a bench and 
talked for ten or fifteen minutes, and 
nothing significant was said, according 
to the principals. “It was just chitchat,” 
Murdoch reported. 

In the ten or fifteen minutes that hed 
chitchatted about nothing with the 
speaker-elect, had Murdoch brought up 
the troublesome subject of NBC’s join- 
ing the FCC suit? “Of course not,” said 
Padden. It was actually he himself who'd 
brought up the issue of the FCC inquiry 
with Gingrich, Padden claimed. “I in- 
terjected that NBC was trashing us all 
over Capitol Hill, and it was just sour 
grapes because we were hurting them in 
the marketplace.” 

Padden then scheduled a whistle- 
stop tour through the corridors of 
power, setting up in a three-day period 
eighteen meetings with congressional 
leaders including Bob Dole, then the 
Senate majority leader; Jack Fields (R.., 
Tex.), chairman of the House telecom- 
munications subcommittee; and 
Thomas Bliley (R., Va.), handpicked by 
Gingrich to chair the House Com- 
merce Committee. The meetings, of 
course, were purely courtesy calls. It 
was only natural that the conversation 
would turn to the FCC’s possible in- 
quiry into the foreign-ownership issue, 
a tragic waste of taxpayer money, com- 
plained Murdoch, and a great injustice 
to a businessman trying to provide an 
alternative to fat cats like NBC. 

On December 7, 1994, the FCC 
announced that it would be holding 
a formal inquiry into the ownership 
of Channel 5. The next day, Mike 
Riley, a G.O.P. congressman from 
Texas and a senior member of the 
House telecommunications subcom- 
mittee, announced that he would in- 
troduce legislation to overturn the 
foreign-ownership laws for TV sta- 
tions. Sen. Larry Pressler (R., S.D.), 
an especially amiable chairman of the 
Senate telecommunications subcom- 
mittee, began making phone calls to 
the FCC lambasting the commission- 
ers, accusing them of picking on Mur- 
doch and Fox. Pressler planned a 
hearing on his proposal to eliminate 


funding for the FCC as part of the 
Contract with America’s pledge to re- 
duce spending and balance the bud- 
get. It was later revealed that Mur- 
doch had hosted a fund-raiser at the 

21 Club for Pressler that 


raised $50,000. 
T. FCC turned over Honig’s 


and the NAACP’s petition to the 
Mass Media Bureau, the commis- 
sion’s investigative arm. Unappointed 
civil servants rather than political 
appointees, the Media Bureau’s in- 
vestigators deal with thorny regula- 
tory matters, such as those raised by 
the half-second baring of Janet Jack- 
son’s nipple during the 2004 Super 
Bowl half-time show. They also pre- 
pare the reports that guide the politi- 
cally appointed commissioners in 
their rulings. 

For fourteen months, the Media Bu- 
reau reinvestigated the case, badgering 
Murdoch for all the documents involved 
in the sale of Metromedia, papering Fox 
and News Corp. executives with subpoe- 
nas, and taking dozens of depositions. 
Two FCC regulators closely involved in 
the original license issuance—Roy 
Stewart, chair of the Media Bureau's 
television wing, and his assistant, Ste- 
phen Sewell, both widely respected for 
their detailed scrutiny of applications— 
read all the documentation. In formal 
affidavits given to the commission ear- 
lier in 1995, the two examiners had said 
that in rereading the application they 
realized they had not known the exact 
ownership structure of News Corp. at 
the time of the Metromedia deal. The 
facts that had now come to light were at 
variance with those the commission 
had considered when issuing the li- 
censes. In their reports, the examiners 
said they were "shocked and stunned" 
by the discovery. 

With the Media Bureau on their side, 
Honig said afterward, “How could we 
lose?" But lose they did. In May 1995, 
the FCC decided against any further 
investigations of the Metromedia deal, 
ruling 3-2 that Murdoch and his corpo- 
ration had not shown lack of candor in 
their initial license application. News 
Corp. was in technical breach of the 
law, the commission found, but it had 
not misled the FCC. The petition to 
repeal their license was denied and Fox 
was invited to apply for a public-interest 


exemption, which would allow for a 
larger percentage of foreign ownership 
of a station. “I think they threw the 
Communications Act in the garbage,” 
Honig said after learning of the decision. 
“The process was tainted. The commis- 
sion caved in. We have emails that FCC 
chairman [Reed] Hundt sent the agen- 
cy’s other four commissioners urging 
them to act in a manner that would 
discourage criticism. He argued this was 
particularly important in light of the 
great examination of the agency that 
was swelling up on Capitol Hill" Rupert 
Murdoch's Republican allies had "black- 
mailed the FCC by threatening its exis- 
tence,” Honig continued. "It was forced 
to choose between doing its job or being 
forced out of business.... The first rule 
of survival of any administrative agency 
is to perpetuate its existence. If they 
voted our way there wouldn't be any 
more FCC.” 

At a celebratory press conference, 
Murdoch choked up as he read a pre- 
pared speech. “The bottom line is we're 
very happy about most of it. We are 
gratified by a fair and full review. The 
meritless wild and malicious charges of 
some of our competitors seem to have 
been rejected along with requests for 
punitive sanctions." As it turned out, 
the FCC didn't even fine Murdoch, and 
a $500,000 fine that had been imposed 
was waived. On the off-chance the 
FCC had missed something, Honig 
filed a “petition to reconsider,” but the 
FCC again ruled against him. 


Il. 
His licenses now secure, Rupert Mur- 
doch was still not happy. TV itself bored 
him. Once the Fox Broadcasting Com- 
pany was up and running, he lost inter 
est in the network’s entertainment pro- 
gramming, tending to defer to hired 
specialists like Barry Diller and Jamie 
Kellner. His passionate interest remained 
news. In 1986, Murdoch’s first contribu- 
tion to American TV news was the 
syndicated tabloid program A Current 
Affair, which specialized in reenact- 
ments. If his reporters didn’t have film, 
they created their own. When Jessica 
Savitch, the NBC anchor, drowned in a 
car that went off a dock in Bucks Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, for example, they filled 
up a big tank of water, made an intern 
jump in, and then filmed her panicked 


expressions while off-camera a produc 
tion assistant held her down. 

But even after ten years of owning 
'TV stations and a network, Murdoch 
had yet to acquire what he called a news 
presence. With a news presence— 
defined by those of us in the media as 
hands around the throat of news—you 
could play a role in overthrowing gov- 
ernments, as Murdoch had done in Aus- 
tralia and the United Kingdom. In 1979, 
for example, the Sun, traditionally a 
Labour paper, shocked England by com- 
ing out for Margaret Thatcher and the 
Conservatives: VOTE TORY THIS TIME. IT'S 
THE ONLY WAY TO STOP THE ROT. The 
Conservatives won the election. It was 
the start of a beautiful friendship that 
lasted until March 1997, when the Sun 
and other Murdoch papers ditched the 
Conservatives and Tony Blair won. But 
in the United States Murdoch was still 
a nonentity in national elections. 

A Current Affair was Fox's version of 
the evening news. Between 1986 and 
1996, Murdoch seemed to hire a differ- 
ent Fox News president every couple of 
months. Then, in January 1996, he 
hired Roger Ailes. Ailes had a lot going 
for him. Smart, articulate, sardonic, a 
great spin doctor (especially about him- 
self), he understood more about TV— 
how to use and abuse it—than even 
Marshall McLuhan. A former producer 
of syndicated TV talk shows, Ailes was 
a leading political image-maker. His 
consulting firm ran senatorial and gu- 
bernatorial campaigns and coached 
CEOs on how not to sweat when get- 
ting the third degree from Mike Wal- 
lace on 60 Minutes. Among Ailes's 
finest achievements: advising the 1968 
Republican presidential campaign—in 
which he gave Richard Nixon a warm- 
er TV personality—as well as the cam- 
paigns for Ronald Reagan and Bush I. 

Charged with the task of starting 
up a twenty-four-hour cable channel 
meant to rival CNN, Ailes focused 
his attention on the large audiences 
for right-wing radio, recognizing that 
no TV news was serving this constit- 
uency. He had the whole market to 
himself. "What Roger did was con- 
vince a slice of the audience that his 
news was different," Richard C. 
Wald, a professor at Columbia Jour- 
nalism School and former NBC 
News president, told me after Fox 
News Channel went on the air. “The 
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audience was made to believe Fox’s 

news was for us, tailored 

for us, aimed at us, at me.” 
A. Fox News prepared to launch 
in October 1996, however, Rupert 
Murdoch still had one problem: Ted 
Turner. Turner viewed himself as the 
only person who could stop Murdoch, 
whom he considered the Asian carp 
of journalism, from dominating the 
U.S. media world. This was the sec- 
ond and, as it turned out, the last 
chance anyone had of keeping the in- 
vasive Australian in his tank. 

In 1996, Ted Turner owned more of 
America—over 2 million acres—than 
anyone besides the U.S. Department of 
the Interior. He also owned the At- 
lanta Braves, a movie studio (MGM), 
and multiple cable networks including 
CNN. And his wife was Jane Fonda. 
“You want to control everything,” 
Turner told Ken Auletta. “You want to 
have a hospital and a funeral home, so 
when the people die in the hospital you 
move them right over to the funeral 
home next door. When they're born, 
you got 'em. When they're sick, you got 
'em. When they die, you got ’em.” 

Throughout the 1990s, the two were 
bitter rivals. Rupert would question 
Ted’s sanity. Turner would threaten to 
"squish" Murdoch like a bug. Murdoch 
would call Turner a Communist, some- 
times a "socialistical Communist"—the 
worst kind. In a National Press Club 
speech in February 1996, he recalled 
that Ted had called him "a schlock- 
meister.” "To this,” responded Murdoch, 
^| must plead guilty ... if your idea of 
schlock is The X-Files, the Times of 
London, NFL football, Fox's educa- 
tional children's programs, NHL hock- 
ey, feature films like Waiting to Exhale, 
then perhaps it is. That's what we do. 
We do, however, draw the line at pro- 
fessional wrestling and brownnosing 
foreign dictators. You'll have to turn to 
one of Ted's channels for that." (In 
1990, Turner had gotten an exclusive 
interview with Fidel Castro, whom he 
considered a friend, for CNN.) “I’m 
reminded of something Disraeli once 
said to a colleague,” Murdoch said on 
another occasion. *'Honorable sir, it's 
true that I am a low, mean snake, but 
you, sir, could walk beneath me wear- 
ing a top hat.” 

"At the height of this public feud,” 
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Turner wrote in his 2004 autobiogra- 
phy, Call Me Ted, "I even went so far 
as to challenge him to a boxing match 
in Las Vegas. He declined" When a 
Turner Broadcasting executive sug- 
gested a wrestling match, Turner re- 
sponded, "I didn't want to wrestle 
Rupert, I wanted to hit him,” 

Although both media moguls were 
egotistical and hypocritical, there were 
between them important differences 
of character. For Murdoch, the real 
value in owning media was the power 
to anoint prime ministers and presi- 
dents. Turner claimed to want to use 
his money to save the environment 
and stop global warfare. 

They also differed in their initial 
attitudes toward news. Murdoch loved 
news; Turner hated it. He thought so 
little of news that at his first Atlanta 
UHF stations it ran at 3 A.M.—"We got 
the best ratings for that time period in 
the market"—though after founding 
CNN in 1980 he changed his mind. 
"TV news," Turner said at the launch 
of the first cable all-news network, “just 
hasn't been doing its job. This country 
is in trouble, and all you hear about is 
the surface stuff—rapes, murders, fires 
in abandoned buildings. I don't know 
much about it, but I know it stinks. You 
know why? It's because you've got three 
networks, and they're really one mo- 
nopoly. They only give the news 
twenty-two minutes a day.... It’s just 
totally irresponsible. But I’m doing 
something about it. I’m going to prove 
there is room for competition in the 
country, even if I go broke doing it.” 

When Murdoch announced that he 
was going to launch his own twenty- 
four-hour cable-news channel, Turner 
realized that he possessed the only 
cure for the Australian menace. Turn- 
er was the vice chairman, and largest 
stockholder, of Time Warner, which 
owned the exclusive cable-system 
franchise in New York City. Turner 
and Time Warner CEO Gerald Levin 
didn't want a news network on their 
cable system that could compete with 
CNN. New York is the center of the 


? [n 1996, before approving the merger of 
Turner Broadcasting System and Time War- 
ner, the Federal Trade Commission ruled that 
Time Warner had to offer another all-news 
network. It granted the one available slot on 
its cable system to MSNBC, which it consid- 


ered a lesser threat than Fox. 


cable market. Without New York, ad- 
vertisers are unlikely to place spots on 
your channel. In New York, at least, 
Turner could succeed in squishing 
Murdoch like a bug—or so it seemed. 

As the war with Murdoch escalat- 
ed, Turner grew so cocky that he be- 
gan looking ahead. "I'm already a 
news power. Why shouldn't I be a 
nuclear power?" he told New York 
Times columnist Robert Lipsyte in 
May. "We have the right to bear 
arms in this country. I could afford 
one. And I don't want Rupert to be 
ahead of me in getting one." Discuss- 
ing Murdoch’s yellow journalism, 
Turner compared Murdoch to Hitler: 
"How do you make peace with a 
mega-maniac? Chamberlain tried to 
make peace. When you've got some- 
body like that, I don't think there's a 
spark of human decency in him— 
except he likes his family." 

The Murdoch-owned New York Post 
suggested that Turner had not been 
taking his medication. In Murdoch's 
opinion, his rival was a typical bleed- 
ing heart, a messianic liberal collectiv- 
ist humanist with a passion for social 
responsibility and a social agenda that 
had no place in news or entertainment 
broadcasting: "The man is a red." 

Turner, however, characterized 
himself as an “independent: I’m for 
whoever comes up with the program 

that plans for our survival 


I rather than our demise.” 


n the final weeks before Fox News 
went on the air, Murdoch launched 
an unprecedented media attack. His 
New York Post led with a picture of 
Turner in a straitjacket, the page-one 
headline asking: 1$ TED NUTS? YOU DE- 
CIDE! The Post also raked up that old 
picture of Jane Fonda sitting on an 
antiaircraft gun, and even dropped 
CNN programming from its TV list- 
ings (claiming space limitations). 
Then Murdoch threatened to move 
all Fox television business to New Jer- 
sey if Time Warner kept Fox News 
Channel off cable, which would have 
deprived New York of 1,475 jobs (513 
from Fox News alone). 

Mayor Rudolph Giuliani rallied 
to Murdoch’s cause. Turner was furi- 
ous. “He carried the mayor around 
in his pocket by endorsing his elec- 
tion in the paper’s news columns as 


well as editorials,” Turner said. “Ru- 
pert uses the paper for political in- 
fluence.... He bought the govern- 
ment of New York City, as he buys 
politicians around the world.” Turn- 
er also noted that Channel 5 em- 
ployed Giuliani’s then wife, Donna 
Hanover, as a reporter. 

The Post had supported Giuliani so 
slavishly for years that reporters took to 
calling it the City Hall Post. (The nick- 
name didn't stop the paper from reveal- 
ing, while Giuliani was recovering from 
aggressive radiation to treat prostate 
cancer, that he was not only impotent 
but vomiting eight times a night. Like 
the pollen count on the weather page, 
his sperm-count numbers ran in the 
paper daily. That's how the Post showed 
editorial independence, its friends ar- 
gued.) Meanwhile, Giuliani, viewing the 
turmoil between Murdoch and Turner 
as “a free-speech issue,” demanded that 
Time Warner Cable run Fox News 

Channel to provide diversity 


1 of opinion. 
t 6 A.M. on October 7, 1996, 


the stone age of American journal- 
ism officially began. We were on 
the cusp of going from Cronkite 
and Brokaw to O'Reilly and Hanni- 
ty. Fox News Channel went on the 
air with 18 million subscribers, a 
network cobbled together by Mur- 
doch's paying small cable systems 
extraordinarily high fees for each 
subscriber (as much as $11 a sub- 
scriber, compared with the usual 
$1.50). In a best-case scenario, cal- 
culated Neil Chenoweth of the 
Australian Financial Review, Mur- 
doch's projected operating losses 
would be $366 million before he 
broke even—in the seventh year of 
operation. Still conspicuous by its 
absence in the new news network's 
national-market lineup was New 
York. Fox News wouldn't last long if 
it couldn't find a way to enter the 
New York market. 

Meanwhile, a blizzard of legal pa- 
per was descending on the courts as 
News Corp. and Time Warner law- 
yers sued and countersued. Giuliani 
now threatened to take the city's 
exclusive cable franchise away from 
Time Warner unless it added Fox 
News Channel—an "incalculable 
value to the city of New York,” said 


the mayor—to its lineup. After 
holding out for several months, 
Time Warner gave up, helped along 
in this decision by Joe Collins, then 
chairman of Time Warner Cable 
Systems, who was happy to get the 
$125 million Murdoch was prepared 
to pay. Turner was enraged at what 
he considered treachery by his part- 
ners. As far as he was concerned, 

appeasement was tanta- 

mount to surrender. 
E... of just how far we 
have come since 1996 is Fox's dis- 
covery of radio madman Glenn 
Beck, a self-described regular, non- 
partisan, red-blooded, recovering- 
alcoholic American. During the 
past year on Fox News, Beck has 
warned that the only thing we have 
to fear is Islam, North Korea, Rus- 
sia, Venezuela, multiculturalism, 
immigration, pornography, and 
the Democratic Party. One night 
he urged Christians to leave their 
churches if they heard preaching 
about social or economic justice, 
code words for Communism and 
Nazism. You knew how bad things 
had gotten when Jon Stewart 
called Bill O'Reilly Fox News's 
"voice of sanity." By the end of 
2009, however, Beck had an audi- 
ence of 2,500,000. 

The failure to stop the barbarian 
at the gates of New York, resulting in 
the rise of Fox News—it has been 
number one in prime-time cable- 
network news for the last forty-one 
quarters—also marked the demise of 
Ted Turner as a player in the media 
wars. By the end of 1996, he had been 
fired, as Turner put it, by Time War- 
ner CEO Levin, and had returned to 
his other passions: real estate (includ- 
ing one stretch of 600,000 acres, al- 
most as large as Rhode Island), buf- 
falo (more than 50,000 head), a 
restaurant chain (Ted’s Montana 
Grill, serving its famous buffalo burg- 
ers, fifty-seven in nineteen states), 
and dating every Playmate of the 
Month he could find. Fox’s success 
also destroyed Turner’s beloved CNN. 
It had been the network of record, 
the one people turned to. In 2006, 
seeing Fox’s escalating ratings, CNN 
unveiled a new, unimproved, more- 


like-Fox CNN. Today it is often 


fourth in the hearts of cable-T V-news 
viewers, behind even CNBC. 

Fox News, like so many Murdoch- 
owned properties, openly champions 
favorite sons and daughters in elec- 
tions. In 2010, it snared Sarah Palin as 
a “news analyst.” Now people think 
they are well informed and getting a 
diversity of opinion by listening to 
both Hannity and O'Reilly. The Most 
Trusted Name in News is the best 
place to keep up with the latest Tea 
Party spectacles, with footage of activ- 
ists dressed up as minutemen. It also 
served as friend of the court in the 
nomination coverage of Samuel Alito, 
who eventually became the swing vote 
last January in the Supreme Court's 
5-4 Citizens United decision. Mur- 
doch, shaking the money tree whose 
plums will drop to only one side of the 
fence, is bound to be at the forefront 
of a mass movement of well-heeled, 
formerly frustrated corporations that 
are now able to financially exercise 
their right to free speech. 

Corporations are to be considered 
people, the court ruling suggests, 
with the right to put their money 
where their hearts are in the battle 
to influence minds and win votes. A 
day may soon come when these just- 
folks corporations decide to stop 
funding candidates covertly, elimi- 
nate the middlemen, and run for of- 
fice themselves. The Citizens United 
ruling cleared the way for those who 
think we already have the best gov- 
ernment money can buy. 

Fifteen years ago, we had a chance 
to stop the relentless march of Ru- 
pert Murdoch. His recent million- 
dollar contribution to the Republi- 
can Party is just gravy, for he was 
already the heaviest hitter in the 
race to shape public opinion around 
causes he championed. Defenders of 
Fox News might claim that the dis- 
missal of Honig’s suit and Time 
Warner’s capitulation were thrilling 
examples of our traditional historical 
support of the exercise and power of 
free speech, which is now little more 
than a cover for corporate opinion— 
and certainly not free. But Murdoch's 
victory also may reaffirm the valid- 
ity of A. J. Liebling’s law, promul- 
gated on May 4, 1960: “Freedom of 
the press is guaranteed only to those 
who own one.” " 
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Es S A Y 


A GOOD DEATH 


N. long ago my father died of 


T-cell lymphoma. Although his end 
was not as fearful as some that I 
have seen and read about, it was not 
so easy either. This brave man, who 
throughout life complained but 
rarely, suffered for months from 
pain, and from, I suppose, dread (al- 
though he never spoke of it); from 
grief, exhaustion, false hope—and 
then the actual horror began. The 
last time I saw him on his feet, on a 
cloudy winter day, we took a walk 
together and he led us through a lit- 
tle graveyard. He told me that he 
was not afraid to die. He was lucky 
in his doctors and in his friends. He 
was also, so he thought, lucky in his 
place of residence, Switzerland, 
which permits assisted suicide. Un- 
fortunately, he had not signed the 
appropriate directive in advance, so 
when the time came, the organiza- 
tion he had counted on could not 
help him. I will never forget my sis- 
ter’s desperate phone call to them; 
first she was pleading and then she 
was defeated. Nor will I forget, of 
course, the Sunday I arrived at his 
deathbed, when this stoical soul 
said to the doctor, with tears in his 


William T. Vollmann’s last article for 
Harper’s Magazine, “A Head for the Emir,” 
appeared in the April issue. 
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Exit strategies 


By William T. Vollmann 


eyes, "I want to die today.” But he 
could not. 

Once upon a time I was gratified 
by the illusion that my death, when 
it came, might at least challenge my 
courage and any ability within me to 
give away everything I could and 
perhaps even smile as the rest was 
robbed from me. After all, aging is its 
own exercise in fortitude, from which 
certain temporary gains, in firmness, 
realism, acceptance, and perhaps 
consciousness of self, may be hoped 
for. As I have told you, my father was 
not afraid to die. But once he lost the 
capacity to understand what was hap- 
pening to him, the obscene useless- 
ness of his misery impressed me with 
a shock of revolted urgency. 

If we could only “understand” 
death (which is to say, if a virgin 
could only comprehend sexual expe- 
rience), then death's tyranny upon 
our thoughts might weaken. And so 
we formulate from our experience, as 
did my grandfather, who was once 
burglarized by a black man and there- 
fore had the black race figured out. 
Two elderly women have passed away 
in my neighbor's arms, and she, be- 
cause both died in terror, conceptual- 
izes death as a process that necessar- 
ily involves fear. Sometime before his 
disappearance from the records in 


1463, Frangois Villon, robber and 


poet, wrote the satirical will “Le 
Grand Testament”: 


Whoever dies dies in pain, a death 

which punches out his breath, 

smearing on his heart his bladder's 
gall, 

and as he sweats, no one at all, 

neither child nor brother at the 
deathbed's edge 

stands ready to redeem him from his 
pledge. 


Thanks to these cautionary examples, 
I will not presume to tell you what 
death is. Let me content myself with 
this: There must be better and worse 
ways to die. It seems both rational and 
possible to minimize the likelihood of 
an unpleasant end. What then about a 
"good death"? Is such a 
thing possible? 


an you tell from a corpse's 


expression if it suffered when it 
died?" I asked Assistant Coroner Ed 
Smith, Badge Number 13, County of 
Sacramento, California. 

“I just think that when the body 
shuts down it shuts down,” he re- 
plied. "There's no way that I can 
explain that the body shows if it 
was suffering or not. Especially 
when it's warm, and the body can 
decompose and dehydrate rapidly 
and show discoloration in the soft 


tissues such as the eyes, and it seems 
to change expression.” 

“Well, do you think that some 
deaths are worse than others?” 

“A violent death is always worse 
than someone dying peacefully in 
their bed.” 

“Do most people suffer when they 
die?” 

“I don't know if I’m qualified to an- 
swer that. l'm not that medically 
knowledgeable." 

Thanks for nothing, I thought. 

"Obviously, when people die of 
terminal illness, there's agonal 
breathing," said Dr. Katrina Hedberg 
of Portland, Oregon. "That would 
seem to be suffering. It's hard to know 
what people are actually feeling when 
they go hypoxic.” 

Thanks for nothing again. 

Therefore, after the fashion of di- 
saster planners who serve us best by 
preparing for the worst, I propose 


that no matter what reassurance we 
receive from the well-intentioned, 
we might as well expect our breaths 
to be punched out and our hearts to 
be smeared with the gall of misery. 
In the second edition of its manual 
of “self-deliverance for the dying,” 
the Hemlock Society claimed about 
20 percent of hospice patients “still 
die a painful or uncomfortable 
death.” Let us then assign ourselves 
a chance of being among that 20 
percent; for my father had money in 
the bank, good friends and doctors, 
and a family who loved him. He 
was always careful, realistic, a reli- 
able, successful doer of homework 
and keeper of promises. He was 
good with his hands, and what he 
built usually lasted. None of this 
was enough. 

As coroner Smith suggests, some 
ways of dying are undoubtedly less 
unpleasant than others. If slow tor- 


Photographs from These Last Things by Justine Reyes, documenting 


Reyes's uncle’s dresser drawers shortly after his death. 


ture is the worst, then perhaps the 
so-called instantaneous death is best. 
Well, in that case would you care to 
live your life in a fashion that might 
increase your chances of dying that 
second sort of death? 

Since my college days I've grown 
chubby and sluggish. People who 
love me advise me to exercise more, 
lose weight, and restrict my intake 
of saturated fat. Were I to obey their 
counsel, it might extend my happy, 
active life. On the other hand, a 
massive stroke or heart attack does 
not sound like such a bad ending, 
especially if one of these rescues me 
from colon cancer. But incomplete 
heart attacks and strokes merely 
cripple their victims, which might 
well lead to slow torture after all. 
And so preparing one's body to die 
in a particular way remains a gam- 
ble, unless that preparation partakes 
of suicide's apodictic security. 


So I decided to begin by preparing 
not my body but my consciousness. 
Who can tell us how to die a good 
death? In much of my journalism 
I’ve preferred to meet people who 
lack power or fame, because, as a 
Spanish U.N. soldier once said to 
me, “If you interview privates like 
me, all we can tell you is what we 
know. If you interview the colonels, 
they may see some of the big picture, 
but they have to kiss ass, so they’ll 
mix truth with lies. If you interview 
a general, all you'll get from him is 
bullshit." But in this case those with 

authority come closest to 


I processing experience. 


n southeastern Mexico, in the state 
of Veracruz, the Catedral de Xalapa's 
many wooden doors, decorated with 
floral reliefs and golden shields, had 
opened themselves to the humid 
brightness for a summer evening's 
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mass. The people were standing, facing 
the great pale Christ who hung in His 
agony above the altar. The priest be- 
gan to sing. He had a lovely voice, 
whose cadences dominated that high 
bright space much as the first cello 
sometimes rules a symphony. And the 
worshipers upraised their palms to 
heaven. My interpreter and I stood at 
the rear, waiting for the services to end 
so that I could ask advice about dying 
a good death; close at our left, people 
came one by one to a low red-carpeted 
dais to be confessed by a second priest, 
the organ sounding sunnily. A man 
completed his confession, then crossed 
himself and returned to the rearmost 
pew, kneeling among the others who 
stood. À young woman in a white 
blouse and tan slacks now took her 
turn to kneel at the open confessional, 
her purse tucked beneath her left arm, 
her head bowed, the dark-haired priest 
bowing his face toward her as she told 


the tale of her sins. We had been hop- 
ing to speak with him, but after all the 
confessions had been completed he 
disappeared suddenly, so we went out 
into the street and found the side 
door which brought us to the office of 
Padre Quintín López Cessa. He was 
sitting at his desk with a large, beauti- 
fully bound Bible before him. When 
we told him our errand, he gestured 
for us to be seated. 

He said: “The good death is to live 
well. For Christians, that is doing 
God's will. Love your neighbor, God, 
and yourself. The best way to die well 
is to die living." 

I would like to die living, and I 
would have wanted the same for my 
father, but what could that mean, ex- 
cept for clinging to one's awareness 
until death has robbed away every- 
thing else? “When my father died,” I 
said to the priest, “he had been brave, 
but after his brain began to die it 


tanan inn usu 


seemed to me that he could no longer 
understand his suffering.” 

“Suffering is not usually under- 
standable,” Padre López Cessa replied 
slowly. “People suffer physically, men- 
tally, and emotionally. People can suf- 
fer from regret. For all of us, facing 
death produces anguish. Sometimes 
one is conscious of it and realizes what 
is going on. Sometimes one doesn’t 
understand it mentally but under- 
stands it in the body.” 

“I imagine that you have seen many 
people die.” 

“Many.” 

“Does everybody suffer?” 


“No » 
A week later, in the little moun- 


tain town of Xico, I approached a 
lady of about seventy whose skin was 
translucent like banana leaves. Her 
name was Adolfina Herrera Castella- 
nos. I asked her what she considered 


the best way to die. "Well, you're 
Catholic, right?" 

The interpreter tactfully said: 
"We're from America." 

"Well, at least you go to Mass?" 

"Not all Americans go to Mass." 

"Well, at least you're Christians. 
If you take the Eucharist and the 
padre prepares you, then you'll die a 
pretty death." 

"And can physical suffering be 
avoided?" 

“If you don't owe anybody anything, 
then you'll die in your sleep." 

This sweet soul informed us that her 
daughter's cancer had been defeated 
through prayer alone. We parted from 
her by the butcher shop called El Muer- 
to. Who am I to say that a eucharist, a 
priest, and financial rectitude can't save 
my death from ugliness? But because I 
was not raised to believe in that way, 
the old lady did not reassure me, and I 
continued to see ahead of me a narrow- 


ing tunnel of loneliness and pain which 
terminated in blind rock. 

About this matter Padre López 
Cessa said to me: "We have to be 
humble, because we don't under- 
stand. The one thing we know 
helps those who have died is to 
pray for them, because Jesus taught 
us to pray for the dead. Moreover, 
mortifications are small deaths, and 
these happen every day. Jesus told 
all of us to do whatever we can for 
others, even die for them—to help 
the poor, for instance, to give them 
money; and sacrifice is a death; or 
to pardon someone else who has 
offended us, and to pardon is to die 
to your own pride. These are all 
mortifications that may teach us 
how to die.” 

"How would you tell a child that 
someday he must die?" 

“I would announce the Christian 
fact that death has been conquered, 


because Jesus died for us. For Chris- 
tians, death is a sleep, and cemeter- 
ies are bedrooms. You wake up in 
the presence of God.” 

“What if the child is afraid?” 

He closed his eyes, smiling gently. 
The interpreter’s voice was shaking 
and there were tears in her eyes, be- 
cause, as she told me later, she was so 
sorry that I had to go through this 
and try to make sense of it all. Her 
parents had died when she was still 
young, and my father had been dead 
for only three months. 

“I would give the child the image 
of Christ taken off the cross and 
given into the arms of His mother,” 
Padre López Cessa said. “To His 
mother, to sleep." 

He was an imposing man, gently 
powerful, patient, and also, it would 
seem, observant, for he did not bless us 
at the end; he could tell that we were 
not precisely of his faith. Even the in- 
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terpreter, who was not only atheist but 
anticlerical, came away from him with 
an impression of kindness 


in strength. 

I have already introduced you to 
the Sacramento coroner Ed Smith. 
He was guarded at first. Perhaps he 
gets bothered by a lot of weirdos. 
Some of the things he said were ex- 
tremely wise, and here is one of 
them: "In this society most folks are 
not prepared for the reality of death. 
We go out of our homes everyday 
with the anticipation that we will re- 
turn. But we might not come home. 
We could fall prey to death." 

“If I can ask a personal question, 
are you afraid of your own death?" 

"| believe in the afterlife. I be- 
lieve that there is life after death. 
There is no fear for me because I 
have faith that something will be 
better after life." 


“I think that’s one of the things that 
troubles non-spiritual people. I think 
they're afraid of the unknown." 

“I grew up in black America in the 
South,” he said then. "When someone 
died in that society, they all went to 
the funeral, from three-year-olds to 
ninety-year-olds. This society today, I 
come to California and I work in a 
funeral industry and I find people 
shielding their children from death. 
Therefore, they're not prepared." 

I liked him for this. He believed in 
reality. As he was a coroner, his real- 
ity might have been a trifle grimmer 
than mine, and perhaps the religion 
in which he was raised might have put 
reality in an even more nightmarish 
light, as when he said: “I think Amer- 
ica needs a wake-up call. We've got a 
lot of wicked stuff going on. Another 
kid kidnapped and you can't find the 
body. You still find young people going 
out in droves to bars and drinking 


until they don’t know what’s going 
on.” But I am certainly aware that 
homicide victims in our country tend 
to be found with alcohol in their 
blood, so I cannot call him wrong, and 
he did qualify his remarks with the 
following reassurance: “In Sacramen- 
to, the overwhelming majority of our 
homicides are gang-related. We have 
a couple of domestic-violence cases 
every year. But generally speaking, in 
Sacramento, if you don’t do drugs and 
you don’t drink too much, you really 
have to work to get murdered.” 

Once, a woman called him and 
wanted him to state that her son’s 
death was not a homicide. He told her: 
“The bottom line is, lady, your son was 
hanging around with the wrong kind 
of people.” And to me he said: “The 
wisdom I’ve taught my kids is, You live 
right or you suffer the consequences. 
Johnny was not where he was sup- 
posed to be. A funeral is an opportu- 
nity to correct behavior in somebody 
else. It's like that case in Folsom—an 
autoerotic death. A seventeen-year-old 
kid was found in a park, hanging in a 
tree. It was clearly determined what it 
was after three weeks of investigation. 
We made a decision to go to the fam- 
ily, and we said: ‘The media will be 
coming in an hour. So you can leave 
town if you want. But they came out 
and they said: 'My son made a bad 
choice.’ Saying that is what helps 
change the mind of individuals going 
down that road.” 

I asked whether any of the things 
he had seen had ever given him 
nightmares, and he said: "One inci- 
dent when I had little kids. A mother 
in East Sacramento killed her own 
two little kids and then herself. That 
bothered me a little bit, and I got 

emotional. Other than 
that, not really" 
I. Veracruz, I dropped by a tiny 
funeral home called Funerales La Paz 
and asked its undertaker, Marco An- 
tonio Gómez: 

“Have you ever seen a happy 
death?" 

"Yes, yes, when the family knew 
about the illness and accepted that 
the person was going to die.” 

“But do people always suffer when 
they die?” 

“Yes.” 


“When is there the most suffering 
around death?” 

“They suffer much when the death 
of someone’s father occurs,” he said, 
and I thought: Why not the wife, or 
the mother? “If it’s a distant relative or 
they don’t like the person,” he contin- 
ued, “they suffer less.” 

He had clear brown eyes. He was in 
his late twenties, I guessed, and he 
wore the shortest possible crew cut and 
a plaid green shirt. Two little wooden 
models of coffins lay on his desk. 

“What have you learned about fac- 
ing death from working here?” 

“If you don’t work here, you don’t 
think about it. When you work here, 
you realize that we all have to die, that 
it’s normal.” 

“So how does that affect your be- 
havior and decisions in life?” 

“I talk to my family members 

about the fact that we 


have to die.” 
P.. López Cessa distinguished 


between euthanasia and what he 
called a dignified death. “This means 
not to prolong death unnecessarily. 
This is a value of the Church. If 
someone decides, I don’t want any 
more chemotherapy, that is a digni- 
fied death. Instead of abusive medi- 
cine, which I believe is prevalent in 
the United States, people can go 
home to their families. Dignified 
death, not dignified murder.” 

I asked Ed Smith about assisted 
suicide. “Oh, I am totally opposed to 
that,” he smiled, wagging a finger. 
“The Coroners’ Association has tak- 
en a neutral position in that we are 
hoping that if they pass this law in 
California we will not be involved. 
We don’t want to be forced to put 
down natural” on the death certifi- 
cate. “We put down suicide. Anyway, 
why go through all that with assisted 
suicide? Just save your final bottle of 
pain meds and do it. You can drown 
yourself in about five minutes. If you 
wanna die, go die! But it’s all about 
money for the family. It’s all 
about removing the shame and 
getting the insurance money.” 

“If it were legal and there were no 
shame and no insurance fraud and 
no pressure on the coroner to enter 
an incorrect cause of death, then 
how would you feel about it?” 


“Morally and spiritually, I think 
suicide is wrong out the gate.” 

“The statute itself says this is not 
suicide,” Dr. Katrina Hedberg insisted. 
“These people have an underlying 
disease. The immediate cause of death 
may be what we call the ‘halo effect, 
meaning that to control pain may 
cause respiratory suppression. Termi- 
nal sedation means to put them into a 

coma; they die of dehydra- 
tion and the halo effect.” 


T. statute to which she referred 


was a recently passed citizens' initia- 
tive, the Oregon Death with Dignity 
Act,' under which terminally ill resi- 
dents of the state may legally obtain 
the means to end their lives. Dr. 
Hedberg called it a “permissive pro- 
gram,” meaning that it is left up to 
the patient to find a doctor who is 
willing to write the prescription. No 
physician who refuses to participate 
is required to find a colleague who 
will. She estimated that half the phy- 
sicians in Oregon or a little more 
were “supportive.” 

She disagreed with Ed Smith re- 
garding what to write on the death 
certificate in such cases. "We're con- 
cerned about confidentiality in set- 
tling the estate, so we recommend 
putting it as natural, for instance, 
pancreatic cancer." 

"How many people take advantage 
of the law?" 

"About thirty a year. The average 
age is seventy. Oregon is 90 percent 
white, so 97 percent of the deaths 
under this law are of white people, 
who mostly are highly educated." 

"Have you seen people die?" 

“Yes.” 

“Is there always some degree of suf- 
fering?” 

“I don’t know,” said this careful, 
honest, restrained, refined woman. 
Then she added: “I think all pain can 
be alleviated. However, a lot of pa- 
tients, in order to achieve adequate 
pain control, may not want to put up 
with the side effects. In my mind, 
there're two aspects. There's physical 
suffering and psychological suffering. 
I think it's very important that you 


! Voted on twice, first in 1994, then in 1997. 
It came into operation in October 1997. A 
comparable statute in the state of Washing- 
ton took effect in early 2009. 
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“My name is 
Wendell Potter, and for 
twenty years I worked as a 
senior executive at health 
insurance companies. I 
saw how they confuse their 
customers and dump the 
sick—all so they can satisfy 
their Wall Street investors.” 
—SENATE TESTIMONY, 
June 24, 2009 


“The Meal whistle 
he ideal whisthe-blower His testimony fis} logical 


Specific and convincing” — Time 


AN INSURANCE COMPANY 
INSIDER SPEAKS OUT ON 
HOW CORPORATE PR 
IS KILLING HEALTH CARE 
AND DECEIVING AMERICANS 


“Wendell Potter is a straight shooter—and 
he hits the bulls-eye here with an expose 
of corporate power that reveals why real 
health care reform didnt happen, cant 
happen, and wont happen until that 
power is contained." — Bill Moyers 


“The recently passed health care bill did 
many good things, including make health 
insurance available to more Americans 
and restrain some of the most egregious 
practices of the health insurance industry. 
It also forced more people to become cus- 
tomers of that industry. What the bill did 
not do is reform the health care system. 
Wendell Potter explains why not, and 


what went wrong. —Howard Dean 


"An illuminating, up-to-the-minute 
testimonial sure to garner widespread 
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have some way out that’s comforting 
and comfortable.” 

“How would you like to die if you 
could control it?” 

“I think the goal is that you have 
high quality of life and then you die 
suddenly.” 

She then added: “Cancer may be 
more painful, but you may have more 
time to say goodbye.” 

She described the good decease of 
a friend of hers whose sudden cancer 
was palliated by a morphine drip, and 
I asked: “How do you know that he 
didn’t suffer?” 

"I don't know. He looked really 
peaceful.” Then she said: “I’ve had a 

lot of friends who've had 
people die in their arms." 


H... across the globe, in 


the little country where my father 
died, I met a frank, sure, brave, expe- 
rienced man, the counterpart of the 
priest not only in many of his quali- 
ties but also in one of his missions, 
namely, to help us die well. Doctors 
and priests both must profess and ex- 
press authority if they are to follow 
the rules for which they stand, and 
Dr. Jérôme Sobel, whose wide sunny 
offices in the center of Lausanne 
were as impressive in their way as Pa- 
dre López Cessa’s sanctum, certainly 
convinced me of his expertise re- 
garding the sad inevitabilities of our 
physical decay; but whereas this sur- 
geon expressed his beliefs with an al- 
most militant conviction, I cannot 
imagine him pitying or condemning 
me if I thought otherwise. 

He was president of EXIT A.D.M.D. 
Suisse Romande. The initials stand 
for “Association for the Right to Die 
with Dignity.” ? 

What Padre López Cessa referred to 
as euthanasia is, I think, assisted sui- 
cide. As you will see, Dr. Sobel sup- 


? There is another, more radical, right-to-die 
organization in Switzerland called Dignitas. 
I did not interview any of its representa- 
tives. When I was researching this story, 
Dignitas had just received some unfavorable 
press for helping an English couple die. Dr. 
Sobel remarked: “I don't criticize them, be- 
cause they help people in difficult situa- 
tions. If the situation changes in England, 
that is thanks to Dignitas. The English are 
saying that the scandal is not that people 
are dying with Dignitas but that they have 
to come to Switzerland if they die. It is not 
a problem of tourism à la mort.” 
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ported certain cases of what is literally 
euthanasia. I could hardly imagine 
such procedures being enacted in the 
United States in my lifetime—unfor- 
tunately for me, since I found myself 
agreeing with the doctor in every par- 
ticular. In comparison with his asser- 
tions, Dr. Hedberg’s had been quite 
mild. Consider for instance the follow- 
ing lines from EXIT’s fact sheet, writ- 
ten by Dr. Sobel: “Nowadays a family 
doctor can be faced with a perfectly 
lucid patient at home, quite calm 
about leaving this life and wishing to 
decide on the moment. If the patient 
wishes to leave this life, the patient’s 
moral competence should prevail over 
that of the doctor where the patient is 
capable of discernment ...” 

“In the Swiss army,” said Dr. Sobel, 
“there was an officer who wanted to 
commit suicide for an affair of honor. 
He did not have a gun. One of his of 
ficer friends gave him his own gun. 
Military justice did not want to con- 
demn him. This was in the 1800s. So 
the assisted-suicide law is based on this. 
If we in the spirit of that officer hand 
poison to someone out of compassion, 
we shouldn’t be condemned either.” 

“Is some degree of suffering inevi- 
table when we die?” I asked. 

Clasping his hands, he said what 
Dr. Hedberg had, but more elabo- 
rately: “The question of suffering is 
very complex. In the thoughts of the 
people, suffering means pain. Suffer- 
ing is other things than pain—90 
percent. One can experience both 
physical and psychological suffering. 
Physical suffering tends to be associ- 
ated with exhaustion. All the quotid- 
ian things get exhausting thanks to 
the treatments patients receive. People 
have difficulty breathing, for instance 
with a tumor, or difficulty drinking. 
They can have different reasons why 
they cannot breathe. They have trou- 
ble eating or nourishing themselves. 
Some people have nausea or vomiting 
from chemotherapy, and that is also 
difficult to live with. They can be in- 
continent, which causes physical and 
psychological suffering. There can be 
itching from allergies to treatment. So 
pain is one kind, but there are all 
these other kinds as well. All these 
can create psychological suffering. 
Even if palliative care helps the phys- 
ical suffering, there is also the psycho- 


logical suffering, which can be the 
more significant. The person sees him- 
self; he remembers how he used to be; 
he wonders how far downhill he will 
have to go before he dies." 

Touching his heart with both 
hands, he said: “They lose their dig- 
nity and their autonomy when they 
lose the ability to care for themselves. 
Some people want help to die while 
they still feel like themselves. These 
people are not afraid of dying. They 
simply don’t want a bad death.” 

“How often is the immediate cause 
of death suffocation or hypoxia?” 

"No, no, there can be cardiac arrest. 
Many things can lead to a cardio- 
respiratory stop." 

“Is there a common experience that 
all these dying people go through?" 

“No, I think it is very different 
for everyone." 

"But there must be a point in most 
cases when the heart stops delivering 
oxygen to the brain, and I would think 
that that would induce a certain kind 
of feeling." 

"Some people die under sedation 
and don't even realize it. I don't think 
it's too helpful to focus on it." 

“Well, would you say that most 
people suffer physically if they die 
while they are conscious?" 

"It's a question of chance,” he 
said pleasantly. 

"And can we speak of common fac- 
tors in good deaths?" 

"Some people are afraid of death, so 
for them palliative care that helps them 
die under sedation is the best thing. 
Other people prefer to be lucid. I think 
those people are in the minority." 

“If I could ask you a personal ques- 
tion, what death would you wish 
for yourself?" 

“If I had a grave malady, I would 
accept no treatment: coma with dehy- 
dration. But ideally you have choices; 
ideally you are surrounded by loved 
ones and have time to make choices 
and say goodbye.” 

"Do you think that emotional dis- 
tress alone justifies suicide?” 

"| also have my conscience and have 
the right to say no. One of the people 
who came to me, he was on a break 
from prison. One lost his job, and there 
was one person whose partner betrayed 
them, and such people have sat in this 
seat and I have had to tell them no.” 


A cheerful, healthy friend of mine 
in her early seventies (she ascended as 
high as she could go in a climbing 
gym, for the first time in her life, on a 
larkish impulse when she turned sev- 
enty) now sees her husband diminish- 
ing with Alzheimer's disease. They 
argue about driving; she tells him he 
cannot do it safely anymore, and then 
with sneaky malice or admirable self- 
assertion he takes the car. I do not 
know how it is for him; I understand 
a little of how it must be for her; but I 
can well imagine how it would be for 
me. So | asked Dr. Sobel: “What would 
you advise people with Alzheimer’s?” 

“Profit by this period to enjoy the 
time. I promise you that when you are 
in a time when things are worse, I will 
help you. Of course at the present time 
we can help people to make the deci- 
sion only when they are still lucid, be- 
cause after that it is euthanasia. That 
is another reason to fight for euthana- 
sia. There are people who come here 
who practice dangerous sports like 
hang gliding; we can't do anything to 
help them if they have an accident and 
go straight into a coma.” 

“How can each of us plan the best 
possible death?” I asked, meaning by “us” 
all human beings, but he took me to 
mean “us Americans,” and answered: 

“Now you have three states in 
which assisted suicide is legal. Right 
now it is a question of democratic 
debate. It is a question for individual 
liberty. I have great respect for those 
who are very religious, but I hope 
that people would have equal respect 

for me. My death is 
66 my business.” 


o you think that a funeral 
helps the person who died?” I asked 
the undertaker at Funerales La Paz. 

“The dead person doesn’t know. 
The fact that we bathe them and 
dress them and put on makeup is for 
the family.” 

“Do you also embalm them?” 

“Yes.” 

He showed me the closet-sized 
room where this was done. There 
was not much to see, because they 
were renovating it. Soon every sur- 
face would be lined with vinyl for 
superior hygiene. The table upon 
which they prepared the body could 
almost have been a utility shelf in 
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some garage. After all, Funerales La 
Paz was a tiny establishment. 

"What do you do when the body 
is decomposed?" 

“We wash it and disinfect it.” 

The corpse makeup came from the 
embalming supplier. I asked him 
whether a living person could use it, 
and he said that it would dry out the 
skin because it contained formalde- 
hyde. The thought of this made me 
slightly sick. 

The cheapest casket they sold lay 
just outside the embalming niche. It 
was made of Styrofoam and cost 1,800 
pesos (about $140). The most expen- 
sive one, which was out of stock on 
that day, was 17,000 (about $1,300). It 
was made of maduro wood. There were 
only half a dozen caskets in the shop. 
Each one was shrink-wrapped. 

“If I may ask a personal question, 
when your time comes to die, would 
you wish to be embalmed and put in 
a casket?” 

He shrugged. “That would be the 
normal thing. That de- 
pends on the family.” 

Y. may remember Dr. Hed- 
berg's assertion that "these people 
have an underlying disease,” which is 
what kills them, even if their pain 
medication suppresses respiration to 
a fatal extent via the halo effect. 

Dr. Sobel was unfamiliar with 
this conception. When I described 
it, he said: "This is for the person 
who will not take responsibility. 
This is not courageous." 

"Do you think my father died from 
the halo effect?” 

"Maybe. And maybe your father 
died more slowly and with more emo- 
tional distress than he would have 
...” I felt that Dr. Sobel was tactfully 
intimating that EXIT’s procedure 
would have been more rapid, easy, 
and straightforward than this gradual 
increase, earnestly and repeatedly re- 
quested by his family, of intravenous 
morphine derivative. My father had 
mistakenly believed that he could 
call in EXIT whenever he chose, but 
people who wish to avail themselves 
of EXIT’s services are sometimes too 
far along in their illnesses to join the 
organization. (His first words to me 
when I arrived at his deathbed: “Bill, 
I wish you'd brought that little gun 
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you have ...”) What I admired about 
Dr. Sobel, Ed Smith, and Padre 
López Cessa was their extreme 
straightforwardness. To the doctor, 
the halo effect meant lying to oneself 
or perhaps even to the patient. It 
meant leaving death up to chance 
and hoping that problems would 
solve themselves. And so, when I in- 
quired whether it might be reason- 
able for each adult to have or be 
easily able to obtain a suicide kit, he 
accordingly replied: "It's a bad solu- 
tion. I believe in transparency. In 
the United States there are clandes- 
tine organizations. People who do 
things secretly are the worst. And 
they can get into trouble. For us, ev- 
erything is done on the up-and-up.” 

I repeated the advice of Ed Smith: 
“Just save your final bottle of pain 
meds and do it. You can drown your- 
self in about five minutes. If you 
wanna die, go die!" 

"The problem is that people cannot 
obtain pentobarbital like that,” Dr. 
Sobel remarked. “You need a prescrip- 
tion. You could end up with the wrong 
kind of pills or the wrong dosage. So 
then they perhaps die in a violent way 
like hanging themselves or shooting 
themselves. Why force this person to 
die in a violent way?” 

“What about the recipes published 
by the Hemlock Society?” 

“The recipes are good recipes. The 
problem is that the person cannot 
necessarily obtain the correct ingredi- 
ents. It could be older medication or 
not the right dose.” 

When I interviewed Dr. Hedberg, I 
gained the impression that she needed 
to watch what she said. She was in 
America, after all, where the notion 
of assisted suicide remains beyond the 
pale. Certainly Oregon’s Death with 
Dignity Act had powerful enemies 
inside and outside the state. Moreover, 
she might have felt that it was not her 
place as a state-employed epidemiolo- 
gist to advocate for the law, of which 
I am pretty sure she did in fact person- 
ally approve. (According to an article 
she co-authored, “the Oregon Depart- 
ment of Human Services believes that 
accurate data are important to parties 
on both sides of the policy debate, 
while we remain neutral about the law 
itself.”) And her invocation of the 
halo effect was of a piece with this. 


My American experts tended to 
agree with her more than with Dr. 
Sobel. “From a Buddhist perspective, 
to take your own life is unskillful,” I 
was told in a Zen hospice in San 
Francisco. “Palliative sedation is fine. 
That’s for us what we call skillful 
means. It’s not causing their deaths, 
actually. The cancer or heart disease 
is what’s doing it. Or, from a Buddhist 

point of view, she’s dying 

because she took birth.” 
IDA Heap, aged forty-nine, 
was for five years the bishop of a 
Mormon congregation (about 700 
souls), then for about fourteen years 
a stake president who guided nearly 
3,500 people. In these offices he saw 
about twenty-five people "depart this 
earth" and attended perhaps forty- 
five funerals. He had recently been, 
as he put it, "released" from this re- 
sponsibility, and now was a seminary 
teacher, instructing high school stu- 
dents from 6:00 to 6:50 each morn- 
ing. When I telephoned this warm, 
open, very likable man, on a Sunday 
afternoon, I heard a child's happy 
voice in the background. 

"As a bishop, you're really with the 
people,” he said. "There's a real close- 
ness you feel for them. I was called in 
October, and in December there was 
a person who did a lot for the congre- 
gation I was called to serve, and he 
died unexpectedly. That was my first 
experience trying to be a comfort and 
a blessing to a family. It was a very 
humbling experience. We believe in 
the life hereafter, on account of the 
Savior' resurrection. This is not re- 
served for people who are special. Ev- 
erybody will live again. Being at the 
bedside of someone who is soon to 
depart this life, I felt I was on sacred 
ground. I felt such a closeness to heav- 
en. I remember that so vividly, being 
with someone who was ready. I felt a 
closeness to people I did not know." 

"Mr. Heap,” I said, “what advice 
would you offer for all of us, including 
people who do not believe as you do?" 

“If it was someone who was not a 
member of the church, I would indi- 
cate that I would like to know how he 
felt, and try to thoughtfully share that 
there is a life hereafter and a loving 
merciful Heavenly Father. If it was a 
tragic situation with somebody young 
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suffering with cancer, I would want 
them to know, Bill, how much our 
Heavenly Father really knows them. I 
would comfort them and let them 
know that when they leave this earth 
they will not feel the pain. There are 
some people who will not be receptive 
to this message. Still, this is what I 
would say." 

“Is some degree of physical suffer- 
ing inevitable?" 

“I would think so.” 

“Would you say that most people 
die from suffocation?" 

"When I hear the word suffocation, 
I think of significant suffering. 1 think 
there's some truthfulness to what 
you've just said. But in the transition 
of preparing to depart, whatever dis- 
comfort they're feeling is outweighed 
by whatever comfort they're feeling." 

I told him about my father's death, 
and asked him how I could make the 
best of mine when it came. 

There was a silence, and I won- 
dered if he was praying. Finally he 
said: "We do feel strongly in our 
church that there's a plan. We lived 
the plan before we came here. Then 
we have this body, which gets older 
and older, and then life itself gets 
harder. We all make mistakes, but 
the Savior being our focus, trying to 
follow his pertinent example, that 
even if we have to die a violent 
death, even if we don't know who 
our Savior is, we'll have a chance to 
learn in the afterlife. It’s not that we 
come to the end of our learning. I do 
believe with all my heart that if we 
just do the best we can, then our 
Savior will make it all better. The fo- 
cus of how exactly we depart this 
earth is less important than how we 
live our life.” 

I asked him what he thought of 
Padre López Cessa's assertion that 
the quotidian mortifications of life 
can prepare us for the ultimate mor- 
tification of death, and he answered: 
"] would probably not agree. But I do 
believe that pain and suffering can 
be our good because we can grow 
more Christlike, more sensitive. But 
whether those experiences are need- 
ed I don't know. Generally speaking, 
I don't believe that I view death in 
this painful, tragic way. In some 
sense there can be a celebration for 
people. There is a heartache and 


loneliness and sadness, but a celebra- 
tion of where they believe they are, 
that an existence continues. I'd like 
to tell you about a young couple, 
married for two years; they didn't 
have any children. She had a brain 
aneurysm and died. She was twenty- 
one; he was twenty-six. It was tragic. 
But Bill, if you were at that funeral 
service, you'd say, Where was I? Liter- 
ally, there was rejoicing at who she 
was and how she lived. An angel in 

every way, and now she's 

going to keep on going." 


M. Heap’s account of the af- 


terlife reminds me that those who 
die with hope of whatever kind die 
better than those with none. Imam 
Mumtaz Qasmi, of downtown Sacra- 
mento’s Jame Masjid mosque, said 
that an angel awaits those who have 
obeyed God with “a glad tiding of 
Paradise: You have done a wonderful 
job; you have kept yourself on the 
way of Islam.” (Those who haven't 
obeyed Him will wish to tell their 
survivors, “Please delay my funeral. 
You don’t know what punishment is 
waiting for me inside the grave.”) 
Rabbi Aaron Philmus, of Congrega- 
tion Beth Sholom in San Francisco, 
said, “At least through the First Tem- 
ple we were thinking you would go 
to Sheol, which is not necessarily a 
negative place but kind of a dusty 
underground place.” 

Saint Augustine implies convinc- 
ingly in his Confessions that the 
highest form of happiness is cer- 
tainty, which lacks any need for 
hope, while hope is second best; fi- 
nally comes hopelessness—which 
in spite of Augustine | consider not 
necessarily ghastly. My atheist 
friends who do good without any 
expectation of spiritual candy at 
the end are inspiring in their own 
way; and when I ask them how they 
would feel to discover upon dying 
that they had been wrong, and that 
Hell accordingly awaited them, 
they respond in a spirit of grim and 
defiant bravery that they would 
then be prepared to endure their 
punishment at the hands of Him 
whom they consider an unjust or 
insane God; this fidelity to princi- 
ple must be its own comfort, even 
when the time comes for the death- 


bed’s agonal breaths. The Spartans 
at Thermopylae, the final loyalists 
of the Spanish Civil War, soldiers 
fighting their hopeless last stand, 
but still fighting, aren’t they admi- 
rable? Still, the sweetness of the 
Mormon vision allures me—specifi- 
cally, the notion that death is more 
than just a loss. Could I myself be- 
lieve in a hereafter wherein I, re- 
stored to all my attributes in their 
finest flower, including those of 
consciousness and personality, 
could live again with everyone I’ve 
loved, then death would lose most 
of its bitterness for me. 

My heart is touched by the Baha’i 
lady who told me that life is a process 
of preparing for death and enhanc- 
ing whatever godlike attributes we 
possess—patience, for instance, or 
lovingkindness—at which point we 
will live on in some other unknown 
way. How I want to believe this! Fail- 
ing to do so (and accordingly falling 
prey to the conclusion that I will 
never see my father again), I strain to 
suppose that at least my cultivation 
of patience and lovingkindness will 
better prepare me to endure the mo- 
ment ahead of me when death 
punches out my breath. 

In a photograph, my father is in a 
café, looking at me with a loving 
half-smile, and within his sleeve I 
can see the gleam of his watch, which 
they removed from his dead wrist be- 
cause it was valuable and the Swiss 
have a great respect for assets; when 
this happened, my mother and sister 
felt shocked and insulted; I think 
that eventually the nurses bent the 
rules so that those two sad ladies 
could avoid bureaucratic complica- 

tions and take it to get 

it bequeathed. 
T. person who told me that 
from a Buddhist point of view it is 
unskillful to take one’s own life was 
Chaplain Jennifer Block. She had 
seen about ten deaths. “All I have is 
awe and wonder. How could he be 
alive and now he’s dead? He’s dead.” 

I said nothing. 

“I think we do a lot of reminding, a 
lot of teaching.” Gazing into my eyes, 
she told me, “This is your father. This is 
the only father you have, who will die. 
So we recommend that you not miss 
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it. I tell the volunteers: Dying is not 
an emergency. When someone is dy- 
ing, sit down.” 

The hospice where she worked 
was a Victorian with an open kitch- 
en, a dining room where people 
could celebrate birthdays or just 
have dinner together, a living room 
whose meditation cushions were still 
in bags because the staff had not 
quite finished moving back in after 
their renovation, which had finally 
given them an elevator. “For fifteen 
years we carried people up and 
down the stairs,” said Chaplain 
Block. There would soon be hospital 
beds with antique detailing in the 
rooms. She called it “a real attempt 
to make a home.” Approximately 
three hundred fifty people had died 
here. “Usually about thirty people 
who live with us and die with us 
each year. About once a year, one 
person will graduate and not die.” 

“Do people always suffer when 
they die?” 

“In Buddhism we say: Life is pain; 
suffering is optional.” 

I do not agree with her, not at all. 
Ulysses S. Grant died in agony from 
cancer. I quote one of his notes to his 
doctor, written in July 1885: “I do not 
sleep though I sometimes doze off a 
little. If up I am talked to and in my 
efforts to answer cause pain. The fact 
is I think I am a verb instead of a per- 
sonal pronoun. A verb is anything that 
signifies to be; to do; or to suffer. I sig- 
nify all three.” How could his suffering 
possibly differ from his pain? And once 
the cocaine and the laudanum lost 
their effects, how could his suffering be 
optional? What option was my father 
supposed to have chosen? 

"The Buddha became the Buddha 
when he first encountered old age, 
sickness and death," said Chaplain 
Block. "When we can be aware in the 
pain of change—I can't make love but 

I can hold hands— 
that makes us happy.” 


"M 
ost people die the minute 


somebody leaves the room,” said 
Chaplain Block. “You wonder, Is 
death a very private journey? The 
minute the daughter leaves the 
room to go to the bathroom, that’s 
when the mother dies.” 

I thought then: That’s what I want 


to do. I think that when my time comes 
I will seek to die alone. My father did, 
early in the morning, and my sister was 
distraught because she had a premoni- 
tion and wanted to spend the night 
with him in the hospital but I talked 
her out of it. I am glad that I did. I 
think that it would have been hideous 
for her and not beneficial to him. In 
fact, it seems to me that my father 
wished to spare us. He could have died 
at home, but did not because he wor- 
ried that the bedroom would then have 
become a ghastly place for my mother. 
I know that our desperate grief, no mat- 
ter how well or poorly we mastered it, 
tired him. "One of the hallmarks of our 
care,” said Chaplain Block, “is that it's 
done by volunteers who aren’t medical 
professionals. It’s not rocket science to 
be kind, to sit with people when they're 
struggling, and to bear witness. Our 
Buddhist training is so we can have 
some equanimity.” 

For my father we did what we could, 
with whatever training life gave us, 
and perhaps no one could have done 
it better than we who were his family, 
or perhaps some calm kind strangers 
well-grounded in the Five Remem- 
brances would have been superior to 
us in this situation. How can I say? But 
for me (not minding Dr. Sobel’s “peo- 
ple who do things secretly are the 
worst”), it might be best to be in a bed 
in a windowless room where no one 

can see, or safe in some 
66 mountain hollow. 
\ | hat is the EXIT procedure?" 
I asked Dr. Sobel. 

"First you have to become a mem- 
ber. Then you need medical docu- 
ments with proof of illness. And the 
person has to write a letter saying, I 
want your help to end my life. If the 
person cannot write anymore, they 
can get the notary to authenticate 
the request. I have had people who 
are paralyzed but who can still drink 
through a straw. They can make a 
sign by sipping twice or something. 

"They have to stop all medica- 
tions. They get a medicine to speed 
up digestion. Then they get pento- 
barbital, either orally or in the IV 
drip. Usually they die in less than 
two hours. They fall asleep in a 
couple of minutes and then go into 
a coma." 


“Can you tell me any stories 
about deaths you have witnessed in 
this way?” 

“A Catholic woman I helped, she 
spoke to her priest and he said he 
would be there. After half an hour 
he was not there, and when the 
family called him, they just got an 
answering machine. They waited 
another half hour, and then the 
woman said: Never mind, we will just 
go on without this little man.” 

I could scarcely reply. 

“And I will tell you of another 
experience, the most beautiful ex- 
perience I had with this. This per- 
son asked her pastor to be with her 
when she died. The pastor got per- 
mission to be with her. She was 
with her sister, her son, her son’s 
fiancée, her femme de ménage. She 
was religious and had a very ad- 
vanced progressive malady. The 
pastor held a religious service. He 
read the poems that she liked. He 
told her that everyone around her 
loved her. He said no one could 
criticize her. He told her: I hope 
that the light of Christ illuminates 
the valley of death as you walk 
through it. After that phrase, she 
spontaneously picked up the glass 
and drank it. She fell asleep in 
three minutes and died soon after. 
There is room for spirituality in all 
of this. Some believe in the Cre- 
ator but don’t listen to the religious 
institutions. This pastor really un- 
derstood. He had the confidence of 
the family. He did not judge. He 
did not flee. He was there for them. 
I have aided Catholics, Jews, Prot- 
estants, Buddhists ... " 

“How many deaths have you wit- 
nessed?” 

“I cannot say how many. We have 
15,000 members in Suisse Romande. 
Last year, we had 242 requests, and 
we aided 75 who went all the way 
through.’ One person out of three 
goes through with it. We cannot be 
accused of being terminators. Some 
people we agreed to help are still 
alive and doing fairly well, or died a 
natural death without calling us. 
The fact that you choose a date and 
we will help you, maybe that is 


? [n Oregon between 1998 and 2007, 546 
lethal prescriptions were written, and 341 
Oregonians died from using them. 
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enough. We have credit for trustwor- 
thiness. We say what we do and we 
do what we say.” 

But after all, aren't most thanato- 
logical professionals trustworthy? 
Coroners, priests, and sometimes 

even loved ones can be 
counted on. 


H.. would I want to die? 


Euripides puts in the mouth of one 
of his multitudinous widowed hero- 
ines the assertion, with which I 
sometimes agree, that "the most 
pleasurable death ... is to die with 
one's dearest as he dies, if fate so 
ordains." (Since fate did not so or- 
dain in this case, she leaps onto his 
burning pyre.) 

My heroin-using friends assure 
me that death from an overdose of 
that opiate appears to be easy. You 
just go to sleep, they say. You close 
your eyes; sometimes you even 
smile. “A heroin overdose suppress- 
es the respiratory center; you do go 
to sleep,” said Dr. Hedberg. (“I can- 
not respond,” laughed Dr. Sobel. “I 
have no experience.”) 

Failing to get heroin, I would 
definitely want to take all ten 
grams of my pentobarbital. One 
poor soul in Oregon took his dose, 
passed out for two and a half days, 
and died of his original malady two 
weeks later, so it seems imprudent 
to ingest less. Indeed, as a general 
rule, sufferers who take a partial 
dose linger longer than those who 
swill it all down. (Secobarbital, by 
the way, used to cost $100 for ten 
grams. I would never care to specu- 
late why Eli Lilly stopped making 
the stuff. It may be a coincidence 
that pentobarbital costs $1,500 for 
ten grams.!?) But take too much 
more and you'll sick it all up. Try to 
get it right. 

And when would I choose to die? 

I would wish my life to become 
physically unlivable no later than it 
becomes emotionally so, and ideal- 
ly no sooner, either. But even devo- 
tees of suicide must know that this 
degree of control is too much to 
hope for. Even if we are so lucky as 
to own a choice, that choice con- 
+The company claimed “a lack of raw ma- 


terials, leading to a decline in [secobarbi- 
tal's] use.” 


sists of too soon or too late. And so 
perhaps a better, braver thing 
would be to relinquish control, al- 
lowing ourselves to be carried from 
life into death, suffering any ran- 
dom theft or mutilation until we 
lose all. But what do I mean by bet- 
ter and braver? If I decline to sub- 
mit to my death’s various miserable 
accidents, why isn’t that brave? As 
Dr. Sobel remarked, “a loving God 
can well understand that people 
don’t have to suffer.” 

Not to decide is to decide; and one 
perfectly valid way to address the 
matter is not to think about it. 
However, since in the course of our 
dying we will obviously become too 
impaired to decide anything, if we 
do wish to die in a non-accidental 
fashion, then logic dictates that we 
express our wishes while we are 
still healthy, in much the same way 
that we might draw up a will. 

Meanwhile, we can certainly 
train ourselves for the oncoming 
ordeal, either by fixing still more 
vividly in our mind’s eye the post- 
mortem peace, joy, et cetera assert- 
ed by our faiths, or else by allowing 
the losses and mortifications of or- 
dinary life to instruct us and 
strengthen our endurance. Know- 
ing that we must diminish either 
instantaneously or by degrees, but 
in either case utterly, may impel us 
to drink in whatever joys we still 
can, so that at least, if we someday 
find that we can no longer make 
love, or see, or speak, we will not 
regret neglecting to do those things 
when we were able. As Dr. Sobel 
advised, “Profit by this period to 
enjoy the time.” Ecclesiastes says 
the same. 

And may we do our best to be 
easy on ourselves and others when 
we die, without exaggerating our 
supposed foreknowledge. When | 
asked Dr. Hedberg how she knew 
that her dying friend had not suf- 
fered and she replied: “I don’t know. 
He looked really peaceful,” I thought 
her wise in her conjecture, and in 
her admission of ignorance. Believ- 
ing in my own ignorance appeals to 
me. Let us live as long as we can 
through the course of our dying, 
navigating our coffin-boat into the 
dark beyond blindness. " 


PH OT O E S S A Y 


AS WE THIS GARDEN 


Photographs by Beth Dow 


These photographs were taken at Pearl Fryar's three-acre topiary garden on the outskirts of Bishopville, South 
Carolina. Fryar, a self-taught gardener, began work on the site in 1984 using plants discarded by a local nursery. 


Beth Dow is a photographer based in Minneapolis. Her work was on view last summer at Jen Bekman Gallery in New 
York City and will be shown at AD-Galerie in Genolier, Switzerland, in March 2011. 
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LETTER F ROM T'H E B A LK A N S 


TWILIGHT OF 
THE VAMPIRES 


Hunting the real-life undead 


T. days before my flight to Ser- 


bia, the Devil intervenes: my mother, 
who is supposed to meet me in Bel- 
grade, falls into a chasm on 
a Moscow sidewalk and 
shatters her ankle. That she 
has gone through life with- 
out ever having broken a 
bone before makes her, ac- 
cording to her own mother, 
a casualty of my intentions. 
It is a bad sign. My grand- 
mother, waiting for me in 
Belgrade, advises me to can- 
cel my trip; her fears are re- 
inforced the following 
morning by a phone call 
from one of my Serbian 
contacts—a journalist who 
was supposed to meet with 
me has gotten wind of my 
mother’s accident and 
pulled out of her agreement 
to help. “What now?” my 
grandmother asks, and 
fumes when she hears that I 
am determined to press on. 
It may seem strange that 
I have returned to the Balkans to hunt 
for vampires when I get so many of 
them in my adoptive homeland. Since 
immigrating to the States in 1997, T 
have formed an uneasy acquaintance 
with the legion undead peopling the 
American imagination: Anne Rice's 
beautiful, tortured ghouls; Buffy’s ridge- 
faced villains and morally confused 
Téa Obreht's first novel, The Tiger's Wife, 


will be published by Random House in 
March 2011. 
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By Téa Obreht 


male leads; countless cinematic and 
literary variations on Bram Stoker’s 
nightwalker, from Elizabeth Kostova’s 


historical reinterpretation of Vlad 
Tepes to Francis Ford Coppola’s shape- 
shifting, costume-changing warrior- 
beast. But the power of the newest trend 
is incredible: vampires of all shapes, 
sizes, convictions, and denominations 
are swelling the national bestiary. My 
undergraduate students at Cornell deny 
reading Stephenie Meyer, but whenever 
I ask them to compose lists of their fa- 
vorite books, it seems like fully half in- 
clude Darren Shan’s The Vampire’s As- 


sistant. My office window looks over the 


Commons and into the living room of 
a young woman from whose walls Twi- 
light’s Robert Pattinson leers 
up, his smile signaling with 
indecently little ambiguity 
that it is sexytime. 

Two days later, when I 
call to tell my grandmother 
I've missed my connecting 
flight in Paris, she answers 
the news with silence. This 
latest cosmic setback has 
turned her worst fears— 
heretofore an unpleasant 
possibility—into some- 
thing inevitable. When I 
finally arrive in Belgrade, I 
discover that she has 
placed an open pair of 
scissors under my bed, 
blades turned doorward, to 

keep the Devil 


D at bay. 
espite my immi- 


grant’s success in acclimat- 

ing to many things Ameri- 
can—I too now buy fruit based on its 
appearance—1 have never been able to 
reconcile myself to the domestic breed 
of vampire. Where is the figure of ter- 
ror, the taloned monster, the walking 
corpse, the possessed animal? How are 
they vampires at all when they are so 
busy righting humanity’s wrongs and 
bewailing their ethical conundrums 
instead of mischieving and murdering 
like my grandmother seems to think 


they should? 


Vampire for “Coven,” by Manly Wade Wellman, from Weird Tales, 1942 
© Coll. Maison d’Ailleurs/Agence Martienne, Marseille, France 


Unlike his Western relation—that 
handsome, aristocratic, mirror-wary 
antihero—the Balkan vampire is typi- 
cally confined to living and hunting 
among the laboring classes and is most 
accurately categorized as an evil spirit 
or demonically possessed corpse that 
frequents graveyards, crossroads, and 
other areas devoid of the protective 
powers of domestic spirits. Also a West- 
ern conceit is the vampire’s pallor; 
whereas female vampires are beautiful 
and white-robed, most firsthand ac- 
counts indicate that male vampires are 
ruddy, corpulent peasants, whose af- 
fect—once unearthed—is that of a 
freshly gorged mosquito. In animal 
form, the vampire is not strictly limited 
to the bat but can appear to its victims 
as a cat, a dog, a rodent, or even a but- 
terfly. These manifestations are not to 
be confused with vampires that were 
never human in the first place, which 
may even assume a vegetal guise (among 
numerous indignities through history, 
the Roma suffered the obscure nuisance 
of vampire watermelons). To further 
complicate matters, and despite recent 
trends that have marketed the werewolf 
as his archenemy, the Balkan vampire 
is often conflated with his lycanthropic 
cousin, since both share more or less 
the same agenda; in Croatia, both vam- 
pires and werewolves are known by the 
term vukodlak. 

Vampir is probably the only Serbian 
word used the whole world over, and its 
significance in the lexicon of former 
Yugoslavian nations is evidenced by its 
derivatives, among them vampirisati: to 
engage in vampire-like behavior, an 
accusation directed at drunk husbands 
returning home at dawn, teenagers 
hovering over drug deals in doorways, 
or anyone caught stealing leftover cake 
from the fridge at 2 A.M. This is not to 
be confused with the more specialized 
povampirisati se: to turn oneself into or 
become a vampire, a process that is 
unnervingly easy, and that does not 
require a sanguinary exchange with 
another vampire. If a man's life ends 
abruptly, unexpectedly—if he is mur- 
dered or accidentally killed, if he com- 
mits suicide, if he falls victim to a sud- 
den illness, if his last rites or burial are 
improperly conducted—he becomes 
more susceptible to the influences of 
demons that can possess and reanimate 
him. That is not to say that evil spirits 


in southern Europe have nothing bet- 
ter to do than float disembodied 
through fields, waiting for a cat to jump 
over a newly buried corpse so that they 
can dart into it. Whether a spirit will 
revisit the living is above all influenced 
by the dead man’s own character and 
by how he was regarded in society: if a 
man is known to be a sinner, an alco- 
holic, unneighborly in any way; if his 
life is marked by conflict or degeneracy, 
then he is, in those villages where pub- 
lic perception and gossip are as good as 
truth, predisposed to vampirism. 
Once risen, the vampire makes his 
way to the nearest village—this is 
sometimes his hometown, or the place 
of his death, and almost always a com- 
munity sufficiently isolated so as to 
demand the combined effort of all 
residents in order to stake him. His 
mission is to visit sundry misfortune 
upon the locals. This rarely involves 
the consumption of blood; he prefers to 
enter villagers homes and asphyxiate 
them by sitting on their chests while 
they sleep. A less malevolent spirit will 
indulge in simple mischief—flinging 
dinnerware, inducing uncharacteristic 
behavior in domestic animals. 
Whereas garlic, holy water, and cru- 
cifixes are commonly accepted apotro- 
paics across the Balkans, scissors under 
the bed are also popular, as is the black- 
handled knife buried in the doorstep 
to cleave incoming evil in half. None 
of these methods cause the vampire's 
flesh to burst into flame; nor is there 
any indication that direct sunlight 
poses a lethal threat to vampires, al- 
though vampires do tend to be noctur- 
nal and recoil from the crowing of 
roosters. Methods for destroying vam- 
pires are many—some, such as the 
boiling and disposal of vampire vege- 
tables, are fairly simple, while others 
necessitate complex, clerically assisted 
rituals—but the most reliable weapon 
against vampires has always been 
glogov kolac, the blackthorn stake. The 
vigilant vampire hunter must find the 
vampire's grave, open it, and, having 
determined that the body shows the 
appropriate signs—the absence of rank 
odor and rigor mortis, a vibrant flush 
to the cheeks, the growth of “new” hair 
or fingernails, a quantity of fresh blood 
welling in the mouth—plunge the 
blackthorn stake through the heart, at 
which point the corpse lets out a 


blood-curdling shriek. Afterward, de- 
pending on the region, the head or 
limbs may be severed, the body turned 
over, the mouth filled with garlic. In 
some instances, the entire corpse is 
burned and the ashes scattered in the 
nearest body of water to carry what- 

ever may be left of the spir- 


T it on its way. 
he village of Kisiljevo lies some 


seventy-five kilometers east of Bel- 
grade, where the Danube borders 
western Romania. Its name did not 
appear on any map of Serbia I had 
been able to find, nor does it hold an 
impressive position in the country’s 
political or religious history; but three 
hundred years ago, its fields and 
streets were the stage for a vampire 
drama of unprecedented international 
significance. The attacks at Kisiljevo 
probably would not have warranted a 
mention had the village and its trou- 
bles not fallen under the watchful, 
disbelieving eye of Austria following 
the Peace of Požarevac in 1718. Aus- 
trian accounts of the case, detailed in 
the newspaper Wienerisches Diarium, 
tell the story of Petar Blagojević, a 
peasant who began appearing to 
Kisiljevans in their sleep ten weeks 
after his death in the summer of 1725. 
Those he visited—a total of nine vil- 
lagers in seven days—reported that 
they awoke to find Blagojević stran- 
gling them, and later died of what 
witnesses called a twenty-four-hour 
illness. Blagojevic's widow, who fled 
Kisiljevo in the aftermath of these 
tragedies, claimed to have encoun- 
tered her dead husband in their home, 
where he demanded his shoes. In an 
attempt to regulate mounting hysteria 
in the region, Austrian authorities in- 
tervened, sending a delegation of 
priests to investigate. 

We strike out for Kisiljevo in the 
early morning. At the wheel: Goran 
Vuković, our driver, who moonlights 
as a fountain builder. In the back seat: 
Maša Kovacevic—seventh-year medi- 
cal student at the University of Bel- 
grade; lifelong friend and token skep- 
tic—who has requested that we wrap 
her in a bloody shawl and turn her 
loose in the village to inspire the lo- 
cals if things start off too slowly. 

We take dusty one-lane roads through 
wheat fields and sprawling vineyards 
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yellowing in the sun. Beside the chicken- 
wire fences and staved-in roofs of derelict 
farms, the vacation homes of Belgrade 
families are slowly coming together, 
their yards littered with bricks, coils of 
wire, chunks of Doric columns, marble 
lions, upended flowerpots. We almost 
miss the Kisiljevo turnoff, indicated by 
an unspectacular arrow affixed to a 
lamppost; | am a bit surprised, having 
expected to find the village name chis- 
eled into a roadside boulder by a quiver- 
ing hand, or a beflowered shrine of the 
Virgin to turn back evil spirits, or per- 
haps a little blood smeared across a sign 
as a warning to us. Instead, the road 
tapers past bright white houses and win- 
dow boxes of red carnations brimming 
with such welcoming Riviera charm 
that I find myself wishing the town 
would invest in a fog machine. 

The village square is empty except for 
three shirtless old men sitting on a low 
wall in the shade; but here, at last, we 
catch a hint of something otherworldy: 
opposite the community center—where 
the death certificates of recently de- 
ceased villagers hang in the window— 
stands a blood-red house. We sit in the 
car staring at it, the silence around 
us—which has, until this moment, felt 
disappointingly like the silence of a 
lazy day in the hot countryside rather 
than the silence of a haunted village— 
tightening. The paint looks newly ap- 
plied, thick and shining, and to the left 
of the door, above a shuttered window in 
shivers of black, hangs an enormous, 
spread-winged bat, its profile sharp and 
maniacal. | am raising my camera to 
document it when Maša explains, "That's 
the Bacardi bat. This must be the bar.” 

We obtain the cell-phone number 
of Mirko Bogičić, the town’s head- 
man, from the convenience store on 
the corner, and Mirko, without being 
forewarned of our arrival, drives 
down to accommodate our quest, 
abandoning preparations for the 
summer fair in nearby Požarevac. He 
is a potbellied, strong-jawed man, 
and he takes us to his house, where 
his wife serves us homemade zova 
juice, made from elderberries, in 
flowered cups. The walls are adorned 
with pictures of spaniels—Mirko, in 
addition to being a village headman 
and full-time farmer, is employed as a 
dog-show consultant. 

He is also working on a book about 
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Petar Blagojević. In 1725, at the height 
of Kisiljevan hysteria, when the Aus- 
trian officials supervised the exhuma- 
tion of Petar Blagojevic's body, it was 
acknowledged by everyone present 
that it was entirely undecomposed. 
His hair, beard, and nails had contin- 
ued to grow, and a new layer of skin 
was emerging from beneath the old 
one. "Mind you, this was forty days 
after the burial," says Mirko. "And 
when they ran the stake through his 
heart, fresh blood rushed from his ears 
and nostrils.” 

Mirko has clearly rehearsed this 
story; but he does not laugh it off, and 
the authenticity of the vampire is a 
point about which he is adamant: 
Petar Blagojević is the genuine arti- 
cle, the first vampire to be officially 
certified by the Austrian government. 
“Here, just across the Danube, is 
Transylvania and the Romanian 
Dracula,” Mirko says, gesturing to- 
ward the river. “But we know him to 
be merely a legend. They made of him 
a profitable business.” 

Kisiljevo has had less success with 
the salability of their ghoul, but this has 
not kept the town off the radar of true 
vampire aficionados. The previous year, 
two German students came to inter 
view Mirko; that same summer, a para- 
normal researcher came to sweep the 
graveyard above town with a detector 
that led him to an “enhanced energy 
field” around one of the oldest head- 
stones. In fact, Mirko gets so many 
visitors asking the same questions that 
he has the whole itinerary preplanned: 
he gives me a photocopied page from 
the legendary Serbian almanac of all 
things supernatural, which I have been 
unable to find in Belgrade, and takes us 
to see Deda Vlastimir, who is said to 
have encountered an actual vampire. 

“Not Petar Blagojević,” Mirko 
says, assuring us that, once disposed 

of, a Kisiljevan vampire 


stays dead. 
: lastimir Djordjevic—affectionately 


known as Deda Vlastimir—is a ninety- 
two-year-old Kisiljevan with whiskered 
cheeks and kind, sleepy eyes, who 
greets us delightedly in the garden. 
While we arrange ourselves around 
the patio table, his white-haired daugh- 
ter fusses over us, bringing our day's 
second round of homemade zova juice. 


A great-great-grandson hovers in the 
kitchen doorway in his pajamas. 

“Hear, now, how it was,” Deda Vlas- 
timir says, obliging us with high Balkan 
oratory. “In this village much was said 
about these vampires, and every once 
in a while there was something to be 
seen as well. It is 300 years since that 
vampire, that Petar Blagojevic—and 
thus he is practically a legend—300 
years since they found him fresh in his 
grave and he caused much grief here. 
And some people believe, and some 
people do not believe—but there was 
another vampire, this Baba Ruža, whom 
I myself met one night. I had been 
visiting a friend and was returning 
home when suddenly before me ap- 
peared a woman, a tiny little woman, 
whose face I did not see. She appeared 
before me, and I said, ‘Who is this? and 
she turned to me and vanished.” 

I am disappointed that he does not 
say anything about pursuing Baba 
Ru£a with a blackthorn stake, so I 
ask: "Did you believe?" 

"Well, hear me,” he says. "I was 
afraid. My friend's father had to take 
me home. And there is something in 
that belief, because three days later, 
in the house in front of which I saw 
her"—he taps the table with his 
knuckles as he says this—"there was 
a murder. A father killed his son-in- 
law. Three days later. And right away 
around the village it was said that 
these vampires were responsible." 

"Evil forces," Mirko cuts in, "evil 
spirits. Things like that never hap- 
pen on their own, we must accept 
that." Deda Vlastimir agrees. “These 
beliefs,” he tells us, “are not written 

down—but this makes 

them stronger.” 
A few months before my expedi- 
tion, I finally got around to watching 
Djordje Kadijevic's legendary 1973 film, 
Leptirica. The film is based on a short 
story by the celebrated Serbian writer 
Milovan Glišić, and, due to the com- 
munal nature and rarity of film pre- 
mieres in the former Yugoslavia, im- 
mediately became, upon its airing on 
national television, a cultural touch- 
stone of my mother’s generation. The 
film was something she used to tell me 
about when late-night conversations 
turned toward the horrific and the bi- 
zarre—which, in my family, happened 


on a weekly basis. In some regards, 
Leptirica (The She-Butterfly) is a love 
story. Its plot follows Strahinja, a young 
shepherd from Zarozje, who, in an ef 
fort to prove himself a worthy husband 
for the beautiful Radojka, volunteers to 
spend the night in the village water- 
mill, where the vampire Sava Sava- 
novié has supposedly been strangling 
millers. Accustomed as I am to Ameri- 
can vampire films—especially those 
that combine love stories with Gary 
Oldman dropping from the ceiling 
dressed as an oversized green bat or 
Hugh Jackman shooting Dracula’s 
snake-jawed brides out of the air with 
an improbable crossbow—I scoffed at 
my mother’s warning. How scary could 
it really be, this Serbian throwback to 
the campy Hollywood monster flicks of 
the 1950s? 

As it turns out, the success of Leptir- 
ica—shot on a shoestring with a cast of 
ten actors who, combined, have a total 
of some ninety lines—hinges on the 
power of suggestion, palpable even from 
behind the sofa cushions, where I spent 
the majority of the film's runtime. 
Whether with the steady pulse of the 
mill wheel at night or the simple but 
unforgettably odious black hand in the 
flour, Leptirica paralyzes by holding forth 
the possibility of a glimpse, never com- 
pletely revealing what the victims face. 
In what it does reveal, however, the film 
overcomes its budgetary and techno- 
logical limitations by leaving absolutely 
no room for romantic notions of re- 
demption: Radojka, corrupted by the 
butterfly carrying Sava Savanovic's 
spirit, changes before the viewer's eyes 
from a delicate-featured ingenue into a 
gasping, razor-toothed creature with a 
hairy face, something much closer to a 
werewolf than a vampire. The result is 
both tragic and obscene; the viewer feels 
tainted simply by having witnessed her 
ghastly transformation. 

Whereas such imagery evokes the 
southern European vampire's status as 
an ineradicable spiritual plague, capable 
of wiping out entire villages, the West- 
ern tradition has always, and especially 
recently, treated vampirism as a source 
of provocatively desirable sexual power 
and physical prowess, a force that, with 
the correct application of human affec- 
tion, can be overcome. The model for 
this elegant revenant was perfected on 


the shores of Lake Geneva in 1816, dur- 


ing the Year Without a Summer, when 
persistent rain drove Lord Byron and his 
guests indoors, forcing them to amuse 
themselves by composing ghost stories: 
Byron wrote the apocalyptic "Darkness"; 
Mary Shelley, Frankenstein; and John 
Polidori, “The Vampyre”—which blazed 
the trail for Bram Stoker’s more endur- 
ing Dracula (1897). 

In their brutally single-minded pur- 
suit of sustenance and lack of remorse 
for their own monstrous compulsions, 
both Polidori’s Lord Ruthven and Stok- 
er’s Count Dracula are faithful to their 
origins. But whereas the original vam- 
pire desires seclusion and anonymity to 
pursue his bloodlust, recast as a figure 
of nobility he ventures into society— 
suggesting loneliness, a desire to rejoin 
the living, a touch of self-reflection. 
Add to this various other liberties, and 
150 years later vampires are sleeping in 
canopy beds, refrigerating sheep’s blood, 
and breeding armies of little vampire- 
lings to infiltrate the world’s most ex- 
clusive guest lists. 

As for old-school Sava Savanović, 
there is no desire for redemption, nor 
evidence of his having been slain; at 
the end of the film, his butterfly- 
guised spirit flutters away, presumably 
to generate more black-clawed blood- 
suckers elsewhere. Moreover, research 
into his origins suggests that his water 
mill still exists. If Petar Blagojevic, 
whose fate at the hands of all those 
stake-wielding Austrians was well 
documented, continues to haunt 
contemporary Kisiljevans beyond 
the grave—indeed, beyond beyond the 
grave—then surely, I reason, the pres- 
ence of an undefeated vampire 
must be that much more palpable 

in the community he 


7 once terrorized. 
arozje, like Kisiljevo, is of no 


particular importance to cartogra- 
phers. But to properly explain the 
degree of its godforsakenness, | must 
fall back on an old Serbian idiom— 
vukojebina, which translates roughly 
as “wolf’s fuck,” suggesting a location 
so isolated that its inhabitants, lack- 
ing even sheep for sexual compan- 
ionship, turn to comforts lupine. 

Two and a half hours out of Belgrade, 
the road to ZaroZje climbs into bright 
green hills dotted with farmhouses, 
their pastures ending in steeply sloping 
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pine forests that gird the bare moun- 
taintops. Just past the sign for a thir 
teenth-century monastery, a fogbank 
rolls onto us suddenly, clinging to the 
windows, smothering the sun as we 
slow to a crawl. From the back seat, 
Ma&a’s voice is increasingly enthusias- 
tic. “Extra,” she says, using an English- 
ism that’s become Serbian slang for 
“awesome.” Ambiance at last. 

The absence of road signs makes 
us nervous, so we stop the next per 
son we see, a rail-thin man who ma- 
terializes out of the fog in the van- 
guard of a flock of sheep. I roll down 
the window and Goran shouts: “Par- 
don, good shepherd, but is this the 
way to Zarozje!” 

The man leans on the car and 
swings his head inside. He is middle- 
aged, but his face is furrowed with the 
lines of outdoor labor, and he smells 
heavily of lanolin. His three remain- 
ing teeth are yellow. “Are you looking 
for that vampire?” he asks us. When 
we say nothing, he tells us those are 
stories, just stories, then points us for- 
ward into the mist. “That way.” 

Once we've left him behind, Maša 
offers that Sava Savanović may be the 
only reason anyone comes up here; the 
road has been empty for miles, and we 
are winding past houses where the dead 
are buried in front yards, their marble 
headstones wreathed in roses and fenced 
off with chicken wire. These houses 
seem deserted, but then we see a woman 
bent over a tub of laundry on a cottage 
porch. I roll down the window to ask for 
directions. “Pardon!” I call to her. “Is this 
the way to the water mill?” She looks up, 
then lifts the tub and moves indoors. 

“Pardon!” we shout to one household 
after another, but everything about the 
locals’ demeanor indicates that we will 
not be earning any invitations for zova, 
that we are on our own. Standing an- 
kle-deep in the runoff from a sty teem- 
ing with massive pink hogs, we yell at 
a house whose TV we can hear through 
the screen door. "Pardon!" Maša and I 
shout in unison, but when a man comes 
out, belly bulging beneath a white un- 
dershirt, shuffling across the porch in 
oversized and uneven green socks, he 
only grumbles at us unintelligibly and 
turns his back. 

At the next cluster of houses, the 
residents have recently slaughtered 
some goats. The skins are stretched out, 
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drying on a line in 
the sun. Goran says, 
"Let's not ask these 
people," and guns 
the engine. 

Then there ap- 
pears from around 
the next bend a fig- 
ure who looks like 
someone to whom 
you would surrender 
your last biscuit if 
you were a character 
in a Hans Christian 
Andersen tale: he 
has a feathered cap 
and a walking stick 
and a suspiciously 
cheerful air for a 
white-haired man 
crutching his way up 
a fifty-degree incline. 
"About seven more 
kilometers, and you'll 
reach the big 
church;" he says. "Go 
past it, and then 
keep going until you 
get to the trail that 
leads to the river. 
You'll find a chapel, and then the water 
mill is 200 meters away.” At the church 
we find, side by side on the doorstep, a 
fifty-dinar bill and a severed squirrel's 
tail. Goran, who was born in a small 
village, can explain the money—if wor- 
shipers are moved by fear or despair 
while the church is closed, they some- 
times leave offerings on the threshold. 
He has no theories about the tail. 

Our tires, after braking on gravel for 
fifteen downhill kilometers, are begin- 
ning to smoke. We leave the car and 
follow the sound of the river that rises 
from the trees below us, down a slip- 
pery footpath through the under- 
growth and into the field at the bot- 
tom of the valley. The chapel, a squat 
white hut with shuttered windows, sits 
at the field's edge, gray granite cliffs 
looming up behind it. On the other 
side of the river at the bottom of the 

slope, we find what we've 
been looking for. 


S. Savanovic’s water mill is a low 
wooden building that stands amid 
thickets of kopriva (nettles) with its 
back to the river, door yawning wide. 
We wade through the river and then 


the nettles, the leaves clinging to our 
pants, fluorescent grasshoppers diving 
into our faces. The lintel and sides of 
the watermill are covered in graffiti, 
evidence of decades of visitors who 
have beaten us to the vampire’s lair. I 
am discouraged by the defacements: in 
Serbia, popular haunts tend to double 
as garbage heaps, and the more rancid 
the trash, the more legitimate and de- 
sirable the hangout. 

But the interior of Sava’s water mill 
is pristine. The river whispers along the 
walls, and picturesque cobwebs hang 
from the rafters, thick and shining in 
the light that filters through the cracks 
in the roof. The milling implements are 
laid out neatly by the rusted mill wheel, 
and in the corner sits a small, tidy 
mound of ashes and sticks. Goran notes 
that the sticks have been sharpened 
into points. Someone has been here, 
and recently. 

On the highway at the top of the 
mountain, after our car has suffered the 
drive back up the gravel track, we come 
across a burnt-brown old man wearing a 
traditional šajkača cap and woolen vest, 
sitting at the roadside, keeping an eye 
on the flock grazing across the road. 
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We pull up to him: “Pardon. Do you 
know anything about the vampire?” 
He peers into the car and says: “You 
mean from the water mill?” 

“Yes,” we say. 

“Have you been to the water mill?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s my water mill!” 

The man’s name is Vladimir Jagodić, 
and his family has for many generations 
owned the land on which the water 
mill sits. Standing by the highway, his 
hands behind his back, he assures us 
that there’s nothing to the stories about 
Sava Savanović. “There was a great 
famine in those days,” he says. “And 
this man—a very clever man—would 
go into the water mill at night and 
throttle the millers a little and then 
steal their flour. You see?” He smile is 
full of satisfaction. “But nobody died, 
nobody was killed here. I had a grand- 
mother of ninety years who would tell 
me these stories—but she knew, too, 
that nobody was killed." 

He tells us that when he was a little 
boy his father would make him spend 
the night in the water mill to make 
him brave, and that in all the years he 
slept there, all the nights he walked 
home in the darkness, he has never 
once seen anything. 

Then he says: "This isn't even the 
right water mill. There was a much, 
much older water mill not too far from 
here, a stone water mill, where those 
attacks happened. But there's nothing 
left of that one, only a ruin. So when 
they come to take pictures, they pho- 
tograph mine." When we ask him why, 
in that event, his father forced him to 
spend the night in the wrong water- 
mill, he changes the subject and tells 
us that these fears did not exist during 
the days of Tito. 

There is, he insists, no vampire in 
Zarozje. For the potential victims of 
the vampire who does not exist, 
Zaro fans have built a lonely little cha- 
pel in a field below a goat-horned, 
granite peak, kept within running 
distance of a water mill barricaded by 
thorns in case the stakes inside it fail. 
Pay no mind, the locals tell us, to 
those stories about Sava Savanovic. 

But we leave feeling that 

we just missed him. 
T. scholar Paul Barber offers a 
straightforward, anthropological expla- 
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nation of vampirism, attributing the 
etiology of the Balkan vampire to ig- 
norance regarding disease and the de- 
cay of bodies. He draws parallels be- 
tween vampirism and medieval myths 
surrounding contagion. He reasons 
that peasants, evaluating the body of a 
suspected vampire in the grave, misin- 
terpreted the effects of different soils 
and climates on decomposition rates; 
misunderstood the normal deteriora- 
tion of skin and nails as new growth. 
The shriek of the vampire following a 
staking is easily understood if you 
know that the human body, after 
weeks in the grave, lets out a moan if 
the gases that have been building in 
the lungs are suddenly forced out. 

This direct route from coffin to crea- 
ture leaves out one element crucial to 
understanding the regional pervasion of 
vampirism: Balkan religion rests on tra- 
dition rather than belief, superstition 
rather than faith, and despite the prop- 
agation of Islam and two branches of 
Christianity, the influence of the oc 
cupying religions was never particularly 
deep; scratch the surface, and you find a 
reservoir of shared pagan influence, 
which all comes down to the same thing: 
faith in God, whether shrined by a ca- 
thedral, basilica, or mosque, takes a back 
seat to fear of the Devil. (My grand- 
mother, a Bosnian Muslim, would rath- 
er protect me from him with an icon of 
St. George than with nothing at all.) 

This is not the Devil as Antichrist or 
distant source of temptation or maitre d’ 
of a posthumous fire pit. The Balkan 
Devil is a walking pestilence, an or 
ganic household entity, and his hands 
are on everything that is dear or fragile; 
so we spit on newborns and call them 
ugly; we avoid staking a claim to good 
health or publicly discussing the plea- 
sures we most look forward to in our 
lives; we shroud even our suffering, for 
fear he will enhance it. He sits at the 
shoulders of all our most certain plans, 
ready to upend them, a full-time Olym- 
pian troublemaker. The saints protect us 
from him, but only if we embrace a 
prescribed etiquette of daily rituals and 
protective tchotchkes, and then only 
maybe. “God willing,” we say, but God 
is just a buffer. 

Indeed, God's absence from the 
mind-set of Communist Yugoslavia 
seems to have been one of the key 
reasons why the reign of Josip Broz 
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Tito, however corrupt and iron-fisted, 
has retained its widespread reputation 
as a golden age. It is no surprise, then, 
that when God made his trifurcating 
comeback following the dissolution of 
Tito's regime, the Devil—appearing, 
as always, in a hundred guises: some 
vampiric, some idolized, some des- 
potic, and some more newsworthy 
than others—followed him back into 
the region's life, and remained there. 
The resurgent vampires secured a 
particularly firm bite on Serbian politi- 
cal theater. In 1987, a pivotal moment 
for the Socialist Party's increasingly 
destabilizing postTito government 
came in its unexpectedly fierce denun- 
ciation of the editors of Student maga- 
zine at Belgrade University, who had 
mocked the national observance of the 
Marshal’s birthday as “The Vampire’s 
Ball.” During the war years that soon 
followed, one of the more histrionic 
talking heads on national television 
repeatedly promised viewers that vam- 
pires would arise from their graves to 
vanquish enemies of the state (lest the 
undead minions fail to discriminate 
between friend and foe, the prognosti- 
cator went so far as to advise keeping 
on hand plenty of garlic). As for Slobo- 
dan MiloSevic—who had sat at the 
helm as Tito’s age of gold fell apart; 
who died in 2006 while on trial in The 
Hague; and who is buried in the vam- 
pire-rich locale of PoZarevac—in ad- 
vance of the one-year anniversary of 
his death a media-savvy local artist, 
later claiming to have acted in an 
abundance of caution, hammered a 
four-foot blackthorn stake 
into his coffin. 


E. week after Zarožje, Maša makes 
a show of piling garlic onto everything 
I eat, and then packs me off to Croatia. 
Her bloodletting, brain-sampling duties 
at the University of Belgrade preclude 
her from joining me, but Veljko, a 
painter who lives in the Dalmatian 
fishing village of Zaostrog, agrees to act 
as guide, provided his name is changed 
in order to prevent any supernatural 
retribution for his involvement: He is a 
lanky, loose-limbed man with a pony- 
tail of gray hair who has cultivated the 
art of living simply, and who fills me in 
on an important local vukodlak while 


" Several other names have been changed 
with this same precaution in mind. 


his little car clings to the tight curves of 
the coastal highway that will lead us to 
Potomje, the beast's lair. Two hundred 
years ago, he tells me, a sailor from Za- 
ostrog, having left the mainland to 
seek seasonal work at the vineyards 
across the bay, arrived in Potomje to 
find the villagers there in a state of 
great distress. For several months, the 
village had been marauded by a sinister 
vukodlak, who would knock on people's 
doors at night and strangle those who 
answered. It is unclear why the villagers 
did not think to stop answering their 
doors after dark. At any rate, the vil- 
lage priest said to the sailor, “Your 
house is next, beware tonight.” So the 
brave sailor resolved to stay up, hiding 
behind the door, and when the vukod- 
lak came knocking, the sailor chased 
him through the vineyards and across 
the fields, where he disappeared into a 
blackberry thicket. The sailor hurled 
his knife after the ghoul, and the fol- 
lowing morning returned with a priest 
and some villagers to burn down the 
brambles. The fire revealed a stone 
mound, which the sailor struck with 
his knife, in turn revealing a tomb in- 
side of which the vukodlak was sitting. 
He looked up at his pursuers and said: 
“As I could not kill you, now you must 
kill me.” 

No two ways about how this story 
ends; however, before they killed the 
vukodlak, the villagers asked him wheth- 
er he had accomplices. Unlike his Ser 
bian counterparts, this Croatian vam- 
pire was not a solitary mischief-maker; 
nor was he particularly loyal to his fel- 
low-ghouls, because he divulged their 
hideouts without even leveraging the 
information to bargain for his un-life. 
The first of the two remaining vukodlaks 
is said to have been staked under a non- 
specific oak tree on the island of Mljet; 
the other, also long-forgotten, was dis- 
patched in a potato field outside the 
fishing village of Trpanj. 

Potomje' current village priest, whom 
we accost outside the church, knows 
nothing about the vukodlak. The oldest 
man in town—whom we ambush as he 
is walking home from church with an 
armful of decapitated flowers—will not 
give us his name, and also claims to 
know nothing of the vukodlak; but he, 
too, declares that nothing would have 
come of our line of questioning in Tito’s 
day. And Barba Niko, at ninety-five an 


also-ran for oldest man, also professes 
ignorance of the village’s vampire son; 
but, he says as his wife and daughter 
usher us in for lunch, he does know 
something, something that suggests the 
vampire's legend has survived only by 
undergoing an unusual transformation. 
"For many years in this village,” he 
tells us, “it’s been said that there is a 
curse. Carry anything into or out of the 
stable between Christmas and New 
Year's, and vermin will come from the 
vineyards to pluck the eyes from your 
livestock." It happened to the two spin- 
ster sisters living across the road from 
him forty years ago, and it happened to 
Barba Niko himself. A neighbor once 
brought his family a gift of wheat, 
which they foolhardily stored in the 
stable on a day between Christmas and 
New Year's. “We had a beautiful lamb 
back then,” he says, “just one, a lovely 
thing. The next morning, my mother 
called me into the stable to see it fallen 
dead, with both eyes plucked out.” 
“Nobody breaks the curse,” he says. 
The villagers all swear that the 
creature who gnaws on their live- 
stock and keeps them out of their 
storehouses in early winter is unaffili- 
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ated with anything 
as laughable as a 
vukodlak, but this 
does not explain 
why the rodent 
with uncanny tim- 
ing arises from the 
very fields in which 
the vukodlak met 
his end, or why 
many blackberry 
patches outside Po- 
tomje bear signs of 
recent scorchings. 
The fields are rife, 
too, with Iron Age 
Illyrian burial 
mounds, shining 
piles of white rock 
that dot the hills 
all the way to the 
mainland. These 
tombs are sacred, 
and even the Dal- 
matian people—in 
whose homes, gar- 
dens, and church 
foundations you 
will find enough 
Greek and Roman 
sarcophagary to rival the storerooms 

of the Vatican—will not 

touch the ancient graves. 

j eljko's father is Barba Nenad, a 
fisherman who, in addition to having 
lived on the Adriatic for more than 
five decades, also raises livestock and 
makes his own rakija and wine, the 
strongest in town. Over lunch late 
that afternoon he is amused, but not 
surprised, by my near misses in 
Kisiljevo, ZaroZje, and Potomje, and 
is unconvinced that the rest of my 
journey will result in the desired en- 
counter. He tells me about the eve- 
ning he heard the guitar in his room 
play itself in the dead of night, how 
he sat up three times and three times 
it stopped, only to start up again 
once hed turned off the light. 

“Who knows what it would have 
meant to me if I hadn't sat up and had 
a look at that guitar," he says. "Would 

you believe it? There was a 


I mouse inside." 
n the tiny Croatian village of 


OtricSeoci lives Zivko, a respected 
headman renowned for his fluency in 


regional lore. His threshold is the last 
stop on our vampire itinerary, his well 
of tales the final reservoir from which, 
Veljko assures me, I will acquire the 
esoteric knowledge I seek. 

We call on Zivko in the early eve- 
ning, but he is not at home. His house 
sits at the far end of the village, in the 
shade of an ancient walnut tree, look- 
ing out over olive groves and vineyards. 
The spot is so close to the Bosnian 
border that my mobile telephone lights 
up every five minutes to alert me that 
my carrier and rates have changed, as 
some distant cell tower struggles to 
make the distinction between Croatia 
and its eastern neighbor. The two 
women sitting on the veranda in black 
dresses and slippers tell us that Zivko 
has asked us to wait for him. As we 
linger through sundown, the goats 
come back from pasture—first we hear 
their bells tinkling on the hill above 
the house, and then they appear, shag- 
gy and slit-pupiled, clustering together 
on the trail. The herd dog on their 
heels, a sleek black mongrel whose 
paralyzing stare means business, con- 
siders me from a distance as he drives 
the goats down the slope and into the 
stables below. He calls the stragglers, 
and when an uncooperative, blaze- 
faced buck shows defiance by making a 
determined charge at me, the dog in- 
tercepts it, urging it through the gate. 

One of the women, who has seen 
my awkward dive out of the path of 
the oncoming goat, laughs knowingly. 
"No goats in the Nativity,” she says. 

With the darkness comes Zivko in 
his yellow van. He has been out buying 
a rakija still, he says, and I am unsettled 
by him from the beginning; perhaps it 
is his portly stature and red face, or the 
fact that he is not nearly as old as I 
expected, or the thick hoarseness of his 
voice, which betrays his having just 
eaten a large meal, or the moonlit cir- 
cumstances of his arrival. 

He tells us about what people be- 
lieve, about ghosts in a neighboring 
home, about the spells necessary to cast 
an evil spirit out of the house. He tells 
us about a scorned woman who would 
come to his bedside to throttle him in 
his sleep, and how he would awake to 
find his house empty, a cat staring at 
him from the open doorway. Zivko's 
brother, an elderly man who has caned 
his way out of the house and is offering 
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us grape juice, chuckles at this, and says 
something about how Zivko's amorous 
attentions turn women into cats. Un- 
deterred, Zivko describes his ability to 
commune with the dead, a gift with 
which he was born but discovered only 
as the result of his uncanny experi- 
ences with a children's game; about the 
communications he has made on be- 
half of friends, of family, of the loved 
ones who tend to be far more restless 
than those who are already gone. 

He tells us about the vile, Croa- 
tian mountain sirens, jealous spirit- 
women whose whims range from se- 
ducing men to fomenting war to 
playing girlish tricks on the villag- 
ers. "You come into the stable in the 
morning," says Zivko, “and the 
horse's mane and tail have been 
braided tight, like the braid of a 
girl" He has seen it himself: no hu- 
man hands can untangle a braid a 
vila has made, and cutting the hair 
will kill the horse. 

Night has fallen, and the genera- 
tor across the street has gone quiet. 
The village is empty, and there is 
barely enough light for me to see 
Zivko's face. It takes me a while to 
realize it, but his arrival by night was 
carefully orchestrated to create the 
atmosphere for this interview. The 
moment this occurs to me, the goats 
in the stable let loose a chorus of 
shrill, vein-stiffening screams. 

"Ungodly, aren't they?" Zivko says, 
laughing and patting my arm as he 
pulls me back down to my chair, 
from which I have leaped without re- 
alizing it. *No goats in the Nativity, 

you know. They are the 


T Devil’s beast.” 
he Balkan vampire consistently 


arises as a product of hard times. As so 
many people in Serbia and Croatia 
grumbled at me, the reign of Josip Broz 
Tito was a time in which the primitiv- 
ism of ancient fears had no place. For a 
region as warravaged and unstable as 
the former Yugoslavia, it is no wonder 
that the devastation and disillusion of 
recent decades precipitated a return to 
the mainstays of tradition, and espe- 
cially to supernatural stories in which 
evil, if indefatigable, is always easily 
identifiable. Villages overcome their 
vampire plagues as they would more 
secular hardships: the story becomes in 
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its own way a narrative of hope, a 
throwback to the surety of old beliefs, 
old customs—to tiny, frightening 
truths that stabilize a community 
against the world. The vampire is an 
agent of chaos, a self-inflicted spiritual 
trauma, but nevertheless manifests the 
Devil in a form that society can, occa- 
sionally, defeat. 

If we consider the vampire a cul- 
tural necessity, an adaptable product of 
a society’s fears and obsessions, then his 
role in the Western world is not so dif- 
ferent. Here, too, the story of the vam- 
pire offers hope. Refined and beauti- 
ful—and stapled into his obligatory 
leather pants—he is a far cry from that 
dirty, bloated wanderer of graveyards, 
that product of a people for whom the 
desolation of the dead cannot surpass 
the cruelty of the living. He is too well- 
traveled now to linger at crossroads, too 
hygienically inclined to dig his way out 
of coffins; having spent eternity study- 
ing art, literature, philosophy, he is no 
longer confounded by a crucifix; as a 
lover, he has worked hard to overcome 
his cadaverous locomotion, his un- 
gainly South Slavic diction, and his 
indirect Victorian fumbling, so that the 
mere sight of his fangs now inspires 
young maidens to bare their throats of 
their own accord. The Americanized 
vampire is the ultimate fantasy for a 
nation in decline: the person who has 
been able to take it all with him when 
he dies, who has outlived the vagaries 
of civilization itself. 

Having abandoned the culture that 
forged him, moreover, he deceives us 
into thinking that he has moved be- 
yond what he always has been—a 
disease. Now the plague he spreads is 
a therapeutic fantasy in which an 
embarrassment of wealth and youth 
and hedonism is acceptable as long as 
its beneficiary is equipped with the 
right intentions. We have forgotten 
to be afraid because, as long as he 
protects his loved ones, as long as he 
is conscious of his own dangerous 
nature, as long as he pits himself will- 
ingly against others who share his 
wrath but not his noble motivations, 
we are willing to believe that a weap- 
on of evil, in the right hands, can be 

transformed into an instru- 


ment of good. 
I, the early fall, three months 


after my departure from Croatia, I 
receive a hesitant email from 
Veljko. He writes with information 
he’s restrained himself from sharing 
until my journey was over and | 
was safely home. The morning of 
my departure from Otrić-Seoci, he 
says, he stood by and helped load 
my belongings into the bus having 
already learned, from village gos- 
sips, that Zivko's brother— cheerful 
alcoholic, generous host, mocking 
unbeliever—had died suddenly the 
previous night, a few hours after we 
left Zivko's house. In some ways, as 
Veljko sees it, the suddenness of 
the death is a good thing, because 
liver failure is a slow and excruciat- 
ing process. But something about it 
still leaves him unsettled, and he 
has spent months wondering 
whether he should tell me about 
this, weighing anew the conse- 
quences of explicit communication. 
Is it possible that our conversation 
with Zivko loosed some infernal 
force that night, upset the delicate 
balance of something unseen, and 
felled Zivko's poor brother as a 
warning to the rest of us? Veljko 
isn't certain. But he is, he tells me, 
entitled to his superstitions. E 
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RANGOON GREEN 


Rangoon Green, Trophy Holder, 
Third Place in the National 
Storytellers Tell-Off, Murfrees- 


boro, Tennessee, 2011 


Y. may have heard of 


my behavior at Murfrees- 
boro last year when they 
announced the winner, 
runnerup, and next, third, 
that would be me. Of course 
I made a noise. The winner, 
a long-haired creature with 
a lute who read barefoot, 
slept with one of the judges, 
and I know it truly because 
I saw her disappear into his 
trailer at ten thirty the pre- 
vious night. Second was the 
old bushy man who lived in 
Murfreesboro. He circulated 
a fancy brochure about his 
wins not only here but out 
West and up North. His 
wife made cheese sticks, the pepper- 
ish kind, and got a tin of them to 
each judge. If that ain't cheating take 
me out to the pasture and shoot me. 
I'm still not over it. I don't get over 
robbery quick. If ever. 


Barry Hannah, who died in March, was the 
author of thirteen books. "Rangoon Green" 
will be included in Long, Last, Happy, a 
collection of stories left unpublished at his 
death, out this month from Grove-Atlantic. 
His essay "Why I Write" appeared in the 


June issue of Harper's Magazine. 


"Silhouette with Matches" O 2010 Caleb Charland. 
Courtesy Michael Mazzeo Gallery, New York City 


By Barry Hannah 


After the second propane fire here 
in Oxford the marshals came to my 
door at the liquor store near the airport, 
right next to Supreme Used Auto, 
which I also own as well as the Bail 
Bondsman office straight across the 
street. Yes, women do sleep in the cars 
of Used Auto, but that doesn't make it 
an operation, a brothel. Men do come 
to them in the cars, but that is trespass- 
ing. If they have the keys to the autos, 
my right knows not what my left is do- 
ing. I cannot control sleepy women, 


poor gals down on their luck 
without the price of a motel, 
you can’t say a thing. How 
could I organize sleepy wom- 
en off the highway, as a law- 
yer said for me once? 

On the mean-o-meter, if 
there was such a contraption, 
all right, I might score high. 
But much of that is rooted in 
the acne on my face and 
shoulders. When I finally got 
to a skin doctor, he told me 
about recent discoveries 
about vitamin A that would 
have cleared me up, but it was 
far too late. I don't look that 
bad except for the big pit on 
the left cheek, and there we 
have some serious ugliness. 
Asa boy I hid my face behind 
the barn while others pissed 
and jacked off on each other. 
I have been called Franken- 
stein, Wolfman, the Flying 
Pitface. But what brought the marshals 
was the history of serious fireworks I had 
in the Army, stations and bases in Tex- 
as, California, Michigan, and Georgia. 
Yes, true facts reveal I barely missed a 
court martial and did receive a dishon- 
orable discharge from the bastards but 
that was twenty-five years ago, for mak- 
ing two oil drums rise a hundred feet 
with a propellant in my keeping. Just old 
boy fun but not to the sullen-ass Army. 

This smug Marshal Root, whose 
Montana ass shall be lined up for gut- 
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ting after I have a word with my side- 
kicks Tico and Rez. The one Latino as 
it sounds, and the other named for his 
hesitancy to ever leave his bass boat 
and trotlines on Sardis Reservoir boat 
launches ten miles north at Coontown 
and sixteen miles west on Clear Creek, 
passing over the famous glory-hole for 
bass, Tobby Tubby Creek. English for 
a long unsayable Chickasaw name 
centuries old. You can take centuries 
old and cram it. I don’t care a thing 
about naught but today. You get into 
your golden history and you just walk 
around with this paralysis of mud on 
your boots, ask me. Another marshal, 
Bitters, lording it over me, put a word 
on me such as I made him write down: 
smell this diction: hypermnesia. I got 
red knowing he reviled me and my 
unswept liquor parlor. My woman in 
the back where we live ever lazy ex- 
cept in the science of nooky. 

It’s plenty of room amounting to a 
five-bedroom home: two full baths, halls, 
kitchen, oversize pantry, wide screen 
porch where no mosquito or gnat pen- 
etrates. You ask about my woman Lou- 
ise. Well there she sits. Good figure, foxy 
in the face, some kind of coiled search- 
ing curls in her hair, shiftless as a hound 
dog in the song that eternal shaker from 
Tupelo, Elvis Presley, sang. She says she’s 
even kin to the man, and there is one 
tule when you hear this claim. The 
claimer is not worth a shit, but they 
want the throne. I do not beat women. 
My father’s violence toward my mother 
cured me forever of that notion. But 
Louise is hesitant to move even while 
looking cross-eyed at a fly that got in the 
front screen door after some long-jawed 
whiskey-customer has let it in. I say the 
fly on the end of her nose can be setting 
up his flystand and tuning his fiddle and 
she'll stay transfixed before she moves to 
another cube of air that might be flyless. 
After all my pains making the place 
ladylike for her, making it double the 
catalogue lacey look so it would not be 
viewed as just a hell of a butt to a liquor 
store. Two HD televisions, purple drapes 
with cord-pulls, satin sheets. And an 
even better setup on Lake Pickwick on 
the Tennessee River, which is flat out a 
condo. We sit with the mighty there. 
Judges, expensive Memphis lawyers, a 
whiskey preacher out of a crystal cathe- 
dral, televised on Sunday. Well, I mean 
one, Doctor Quarles the Fourth, who 
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could put away a bottle of Stolichnaya 
Saturday night and you'd watch that 
cathedral service Sunday morning, he'd 
be coming on strong fresh as a rose. 
Louise will loiter, but that figure of hers 
gets into action and you forgive and 
forget a host of sins. She can't warm a 
pot of peas and who cares. 

Did I tell the truth to Marshal Root, 
was I afraid, so fraidy that I caved in to 
Marshal Bitters? About the propane 
missile that wound up in the City Hall 
bathroom! Oh no, not on your ass. Fear 
don't hunt here especially when it's 
anybody at the counter in tie and coat. 
I wonder if the man knew I was mark- 
ing him for death or at least serious 
maiming when he held me there with 
his badge out, blah blah blah. Of course 
I was guilty, but guilty only of a little 
fun. We don't have a lot of raw fun 
hereabouts. And it was copycat, as far 
as that goes, except I started with fire a 
good long time in the Army before 
these church fires began a dozen years 
ago. Let me put it this way. The Army 
wanted me to work with fire and demo- 
litions, then they did not, snuck to my 
back and called me down as some lame 
kind of example, an attack of con- 
science suddenly, oh no, what have we 
created in this Master Sergeant?! 

And named Goon Green, formally 
Rangoon, because my mother liked rain 
and thought monsoons were a romantic 
weather period in the far-off gaudy East. 
Ignorant sow. Never said she wasn't a 
good woman. Just that she was an igno- 
rant sow and I cannot imagine another 
kind of mother. A smart, kind mother I 
don't know what you're talking about. 
But I did at last come close to killing my 
father when he was beating on her. That 
earned me the road and a duffel sack. 
The old man thought it would make me 
all sad but it was the happiest day of my 
life. That night I blew up his pickup 
outside the eatery where he flirted with 
a woman with big titties. 

One side of my face is good looking 
and I was holding that half toward the 
marshal, saying, “I’m not only innocent, 
you will see a lawyer if you come back. 
The damage to my reputation as a busi- 
nessman will come to many, many thou- 
sands, I mean you even being around.” 

Not only the bondsman office, out 
of which I run bounties too, sits across 
the street, but the big pawnshop is 
mine. Louise helps a little, shuffle, 


shuffle, moan, moan. I never heard 
anybody moan serving a customer like 
this woman. Goes against her looks, 
you understand. I free her to be a labor- 
ing feminist but her spirit is all fettered, 
an old-fashioned gal. Oh but liberated 
to hell when you show her a vacuum 
cleaner. “It ain’t elegant,” she says. 

I can look a man in the eye and make 
him squeal. I can make a man fleeing 
from bond collapse and cry with his 
arms around my ankles. I began the 
pawn shop several years ago when | 
noticed the crack riffraff hanging around 
the corners of our fair little city. The 
Tunica casinos, where fat Wisconsin 
women play like they're in Las Vegas, are 
an hour and a half away, but broke riff- 
raff spreads out in a great radius topped 
by Memphis and bottomed by us. Let me 
say others saw them as riffraff, and these 
suspicious persons were picked up and 
prosecuted on the old vagrant charge 
when they couldn't show fourteen cents 
in their pockets. But they also came 
with ridiculous merchandise on them if 
they could get to me before the cops got 
to them. I saw money in the trees while 
others saw just a nasty forest. This mon- 
ey tree might also include two gambling 
lawyers from the Army in town. Well, 
they've got mini tape recorders, police 
scanners, fancy or antique pistols I need 
not know the getting of, as well as su- 
preme boats with large engines. At least 
six in this town have lost everything to 
the casinos. They come to me for mon- 
ey. I can look their wife square in the 
face while I cut their husband's throat, 
as a figure of speech, of course. 

Before that Marshal Bitters got off 
the bastard went so far as to use the 
word maffick on me, and I asked him 
What? three times, the last with the 
curse he deserved. It means to cele- 
brate. The marshal knew enough of 
my history to step off. Come around 
speaking maffick at me. He left con- 
fused. I was not confused at all. 

I had my fingers in at least four pies, 
and here I’m not counting the boyhood 
fun Tico, Rez, and I had constructing 
that V-1 missile from the propane tank. 
The shell on these mothers is not strong 
enough to penetrate the ceiling and 
roof of even a flimsy church like the 
Free Will at the end of Van Buren East. 
You have to know liftoff angle and be 
certain your power is large enough to 
begin right off. This you do not obtain 


with merely a propane tank just lying 
there. Well, I did even better and got a 
Scud that penetrated two roofs. City 
Hall was an accident, but I will accept 
the admiration for it. I wish two lawyers 
had been working late and found this 
flaming tube in their lap. You ask why. 
Because it could be done. I did not 
think the marshals would be at my door 
so fast, but I knew they didn’t have 
anything definite. Just tidying up a few 
loose ends. This loose end I told I would 
fold him five ways and stick him where 
the sun don’t shine. I look at people 
and they stay looked at. I’ve never laid 
hand on a bond-jumper. They jump 
right back in the car with me, shiver- 
ing. See, the bad side of my face, pitted 
cheeks and nose, does work for me. I’ve 
taken such as I was given, no whining, 
and manufactured a man nobody mess- 
es with, no brag. That side of my face 
also worked for me when I got the fin- 
gers in the pies. 

Wilkes Bell is a common drunkard 
except he wears Armani and other 
Italian suits, aristocratic shoes of a deep 
grained shine so you know it. And 
subtle thick-weave ties. Has thick light 
hair, you know, tossed this way and 
that and curled back from his forehead. 
Rich delta daddy in chemical fertilizers 
and rice. And while he was at the uni- 
versity thirteen or so years ago he was 
an art student and even now had paint 
on his skin when he was in the store 
sweating through his suit. You could 
smell the liquor coming out of those 
pores. My nose is trained for your lush. 
Half of those sleepy women who bed 
down in the cars of Used Auto are 
lushes, of course, and some of their 
boyfriends. One day Wilkes Bell stag- 
gers into the liquor store and whispers, 
that is mildly screams, a secret he had 
about his person in a big Ziploc bag. 
Lord help me if it wasn’t forty or fifty 
thousand dollars of his uncle Anse 
Burden’s money. He wasn’t certain 
himself, since he’d scrambled around in 
it for a few nights’ drunks. His uncle 
had left it with him for safekeeping, 
what a made fool this uncle was, and 
he was thinking to catch up on his tab 
here, $6,500 interest, and let the mon- 
ey hide with me in my freezer. When 
he described his uncle as a down-at-the- 
heels lay minister I feared nothing. So 
the damned fool leaves it with me and 
starts staggering around replenishing 
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his thirsty liquor cabinet with the 
blurred math he always had, meaning 
a 20 percent markup on every bottle for 
me, and I do this stupid playacting as I 
delicately lift the money bag and take 
it to the kitchen. Funny part is, the boy 
had such an attitude about himself he 
thought I was being used by him, I 
mean this unbreakable attitude. Hair 
tossed back and forth like some genius 
conductor and sweat popping out on 
his forehead like fury. Well, when they 
walk right into the vault with money 
for you, you take it. He asked this sum 
minus his tab be refrigerated against 
the IRS or other long noses and I said 
you have it, I’m like an eagle on it. 

He said it was the last of his uncle's 
preacher money. Maybe he didn't hear 
me say, "Indeed it is" He couldn't under- 
stand anything anyhow, you know that 
stretched careful way the very drunk 
have when they think nobody suspects 
but they are sober. My god, this boy lived 
in that outfit, always in a play doing 
sobriety over and over, the fool. So you 
know what a colossal gift he was to 
anybody needing an edge. You didn't 
need much but to fake complete assur- 
ance it was business as usual. 

Soon enough he flat out told me he 
was burning things. The church fires 
up and down the river were all over 
the papers and television. I doubted he 
was fit to take off from his labors at the 
bottle, this kid could do two a day, but 
he kept talking, in that godawful 
shrieking whisper he thought was 
most confidential. Sure it was, all the 
way to Louise's ears and the ears of 
Tico and Rez on the back loading 
dock in this large whiskey palace, 
working the airport and the filthy 
alumni who can't get rid of their lucre 
fast enough when they're here buying 
memories, all of them in some form of 
Colonel Rebel, the mascot, who looks 
like he could put away more than his 
rightful serving. If you want to know, 
I might not look it, but I could be half 
these sporting fools in button-downs 
and penny loafers and executive jets. 

Not to get off my story. I listened to 
him about burning and it began to 
ring true. Because when he isn't lying 
he takes a long time combing a part in 
his sweated-up hair, like he wants 
nothing to impede his veracity. 

Still, how could he manage to do all 
that climbing and heaving of his demoli- 
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tions and accelerants and stay out of 
suspicion all by his drunk self? Then it 
snuck out that he didn’t. I spotted some- 
body in the parking lot preparing to 
enter the shop and quieted him. The 
man wanted a golf cart to buy or rent and 
I kept a fleet of Harley-Davidson carts 
just next to the entrance to College Hill 
Road where lies the golf course. I don't 
have a trade that doesn't prosper. 

But all through his histrionics I was 
in a state of delight because I do hate a 
church. I've been cast into darkness by 
many a preacher for the booze and the 
Used Auto. Isn't it funny I get along 
fine with Doctor Quarles the Fourth at 
Pickwick in the condos and chicken 
wing joint, although his massive church 
was also exploded. No dead, as with the 
big Roman Catholic cathedral. I say I 
was delighted, I was in fine fettle, anx- 
ious to get back to hear Bell's whispery 
screaming and believing it. 

Our good buddies the firebugs had a 
wonderful supply of napalm from some 
loosely guarded armory, I'd say the Na- 
tional Guard at any of a dozen bases. 
"They're even more prone to accidental 
leakage than our fine Army, which is a 
laugh when you say security. You can't 
imagine the waste in our services. 
There’s not a lost and found office big 
enough. I should know it, I worked this 
lostness personally for five years. Before 
they caught on to me. A small nation 
could whip California with just the 
crap that rolls off a convoy or an Army 
railroad caravan. I know an old boy 
took home a fully operating .50-cal and 
ammo for a souvenir when his time was 
up. Now that is class. 

But back to ready delight. I gave 
the man after the golf cart a good 
buy. If you keep a part of your trade 
fair then they'll stand in line to be 
cheated next time. Et cetera with the 
drunk Bell boy. 

He had got all mysterious but had 
two half gallons in front of him on the 
counter. He was hinting at something 
but was too drunk to get the right hint 
in, so I got immoderate. What in hell 
are you trying to say, just say it, you 
overdressed sputtering fool! So thick 
drunk he didn't even take this insult 
in, although he knew I wanted the 
secret from him. Thing is, he didn't 
give it to me promptly, and swore this 
business was very tight and dangerous. 
So next day I had my car curbside 


across the street just to watch what 
unfolded out of his grand apartment 
on the square. Soon enough, Wilkes 
Bell came down the stairs followed by 
a gent of middle age but holding it well 
and with that unmistakable rigor in 
the back you get from serious military 
time. They can't help it. They don't 
even know how to slouch anymore. A 
suit on them looks like a costume from 
a foreign nation. I guess it's us lowly 
sergeants that get familiar with our 
slouches. Yes he stepped along in 
something rich, Brit, bespoke. I learned 
that term from Mrs. Ferguson in Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. You could hear 
his heels click across the street, a man 
in a clicking contest when all they 
were up to was eating at the Bottle 
Tree bakery on West Van Buren, ba- 
gel, lox, cream cheese. Big deal. Or you 
would've supposed it was because heel- 
clicker was deeply studious, and drunk 
(yes, eight in the morning) Bell was 
trying to ape his manner like an ear- 
nest monk. I knew our older fellow was 
the other fireman. He had hard eyes 
and that sort of dismissal of everybody 
in front of him so as soon as they quit 
helping him they ceased to exist. A 
major hate engine in him set on fast 
idle when it wasn't wholly engaged. 

Well I eased off to my much lesser 
acres without being seen, of course. If 
I play the better-looking half of my 
face right folks simply forget me, and 
I don't mind, I work in the murk just 
fine. The other side makes people drop 
their dinner fork. I don't mind, I just 
hate my parents for not having the 
drive to get me better treatment. They 
didn't have the drive to learn their 
own language. I got my decent English 
from a middle-aged blonde woman 
with good legs who took pity on me 
and my temporary passion for books. 
I was so depressed I had no passion 
that lasted long. But she lasted long, 
Mrs. Ferguson. | wanted a style and 
she came near giving it to me. An- 
other life. I'd been a harmless drudge 
at everything. Just lucky, I guess, best 
of both worlds even though my free- 
doms came late. I have finer points due 
to Mrs. Ferguson. You will see them, 
along with brotherhood, compassion, 
mercy. But I do hate church and loved 
the broken hearts all warming them- 
selves by blackened rafters, warm 
stone, and melted glass. 


But know we are speaking of two 
years while I remained innocent as a 
lamb, as to fireworks at least. Yes, I lay 
in wait like your alligator or your mule, 
who had a long mean memory that'll 
all of a sudden flash out and catch you 
guessing with your underwear down 
and a hoof print dead center of your 
forehead. A gator twenty years until the 
time is perfect to eat a flamingo. This 
creature, tell me not, knows it has lon- 
gevity. Even if what you have is a slug 
with little arms and one long slosh of a 
tail with vise-grip jaws. I lie in turds to 
accomplish the right moment. Even the 
promise of what I'd do to these specific 
turds, the bond-jumpers, is enough, if I 
have that side of my face to them. Oh 
I'm licensed to carry a .357 Magnum 
revolver, but it's never used. I believe 
the jumper knows I’ve yet to use it and 
hastens to the back-seat of the car not 
wanting to be first under the gun. The 
only fights I've ever had were with two 
women. I guess they thought I'd be a 
gentleman. Some shocked fool stand- 
ing on tradition. They slugged me. But 
hit bad once, almost everybody sits 
down and asks the quickest route to 
jail. And I did swat them good. 

I'm working on a children's story as 
well as my entry to that corrupt gal- 
lery in Murfreesboro, Tennessee. If I 
detect certain biases I plan to be not 
only assertive but persuasive. I don't 
care if third's the highest I ever placed. 
Many a listener told me I was the 
clear winner. Explosion bears repeat- 
ing. I love being a bad loser. I got a 
hard-on for unsportsmanlike. I get to 
mock both firesetting Bell and part- 
ner and the angry, miserable sheep 
inside what used to be the doors of 
their houses of worship. But why, why, 
why? you ask. A grown man with my 
skills, how can I stoop to this like the 
others wreaking havoc. 

Poetry, I think, is the answer. To live 
that zigzagged deathlessness of the 
poem, as taught me by Mrs. Ferguson. 
It’s how you know you're young, you're 
a gamer, and bantam rooster, your face 
in a curl of loogie-launching at the law. 
And that is paradise, to confuse the 
police with half their eyelids down over 
yellow eyes. Flies on their head, lazy 
waddlers whod rather do nothing ex- 
cept compare their muscles, shoot at 
the range, and beat the heat with beers 
and chattering wives in their cheapass 


project houses where they all, except 
the chiefs, commiserate about their 
punk salaries and hard service. 

I had my time in glory with these 
people, or their military equivalent in 
Georgia. The charge: blowing up use- 
less surplus shit on the firing pre- 
cincts, harming red dirt. Experimen- 
tation. I’m not kidding. I was too old 
for a juvenile delinquent and what's 
more a Master Sergeant. The brass 
knew my projects had been going on 
weeks before they decided they need- 
ed a whipping boy to take the higher 
brass's eyes off another big scandal of 
their own, and that would be a wife- 
swapping club fueled by the liquor of 
Uncle Sam. Yellow-gilled loafers. I 
was at least employing my skills in the 
future guerrilla actions of Their Man's 
Army. Blowing up a few gasoline and 
ancient artillery barrels, launching a 
short-arc missile, things to save some 
of our boys' lives woeful down the 
line. So a bus ticket to ride I got at age 
thirty-two and a reaquaintance with 
my father in his putrid lounge chair. 
A letter arrived and I didn't have to 
tell him about the dishonorable pro- 
ceedings because the old woodpecker 
got to the mail and opened the letter 
addressed to yours truly. I picked him 
up by the shoulders and came close to 
killing him, but it was the worst day 
of my life because he never stopped 
laughing and the old lady called me a 
rottener name every time I swatted 
my honored patriarch. 

So I was sent into all parts of trade 
by necessity until I had constructed my 
own realm, which I did here in the 
swanky back end of my liquor store. 
Oh, I had fun with the bonds and the 
jumpers and the drunks charging way 
over their head, taking care of the 
blurred math for them. It is always a 
hoot to see a lush get an attitude about 
charging booze, as if he's earned a pric- 
ey berth and can't be bothered with 
small change. Still, he's overcharged 
and doesn't even scratch his head, be- 
cause he's weak and guilty and feels he 
owes the world. Or he sees the pitted 
side of my face and my unnegligible 
bulk in arms and legs and understands 
it is not good to call this man a liar. 

On the other hand I have been be- 
mused by this burning. I know Bell 
doesn't have the drive. He's been to the 
drying-out clinics about four times, 
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then promptly appeared at my counter 
like a boomerang that came the world 
around, stopping in exotic clinics long 
enough to make off with their terry- 
cloth robes, a thick oozy warm for his 
travails through the shakes. The man 
has worn these robes with, say, PALO 
ALTO CHEMICAL DEPENDENCY, OF DR. 
FANG'S HEAT CURE on their front pock- 
ets to the store, and shower sandals like 
such as you and I have never even seen 
to buy. I’ve given him dribs and drabs 
of the money, less his tab, which could 
launch a small satellite into space. 

I understand he's now in constant 
quarrel with this uncle, but I fear lit- 
tle from a lay preacher running from 
the IRS. 

Now comes a hard pass for me to 
set down but I feel it necessary you 
even know the, well saltier parts of 
this man who was robbed down to 
third place in Murfreesboro and for 
the last two years failed to place. See 
here, you now have gay hillbillies and 
phony hillbillies who've studied in the 
drama department in Knoxville or 
Louisville. Yes Asheville too. It's not 
fair that these ringers win. But I was 
a good loser to these privileged little 
weasels anyway, and as an artist I 
withdrew to my studies on my long- 
awaited children's book. Me and the 
wife have no children. But I’ve made 
a story for the little ones a goal all my 
life, and I know what moves, what 
bores them. It's a bookish town and I 
join right in. I was once with a friend, 
a writer, and we visited the great his- 
torian Shelby Foote in his Memphis 
mansion. I'd brought a gift crate of 
good whiskey to him, which he deep- 
ly appreciated. He showed us his 
working study, his foolscap and the 
nibs on his pens, which he ordered 
from the only place in the world that 
carried them any more, a town in 
New Jersey. So I obtained for myself 
the staffs and nibs, ink and mini blow- 
dryer that completed the kit of the 
Civil War master and go about my 
slow but careful work. The antiquar- 
ian process slows the head until the 
absolutely correct word comes to it, so 
it is slow-going and brain-beating. I 
stay in my study and dress in a busi- 
ness suit, with tie, for hours, hours. 
This child's tale is not all for kids, but 
one of hurt and early hardship that 
the boy works through with wiles and 
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slyness. I can give away that much. 
My wife is charmed I’m in there look- 
ing good and working so hard. If it’s 
good enough I might even publish it 
myself instead of having some far-off 
New York printer steal his cut. 

But here is the hard pass, much 
harder to tell than Who's Laughing 
Now, the child's book. Now five or six 
years ago we had several odd fogs come 
over the town. You couldn't find my 
liquor store, the airport shut down, 
unsafe even to drive until about ten in 
the morning. I’m writing. If I come out 
of my "den of the scribe" in my suit 
and catch a woman customer waiting, 
I could be irresistible to her. Some of 
the wimmens, they like rough faces 
and boldness. Ahead of myself here. 
These fogs kept up but one morning I 
heard a plane buzzing out of it with fog 
thick as soup and wondered how this 
pilot ever got clearance when the 
tower itself was shut. 

Then who comes in all sprawling 
and emaciated, whirling his rich thick 
mane of hair around but Wilkes Bell, 
drunker than I’ve ever seen him. In- 
stantly he's asking for the money in 
the freezer bag in my kitchen where 
no man goes. It's just a thing with me. 
I tell him it's out gaining interest in 
Harley-Davidson stock. Which was 
true about the thirty K he had remain- 
ing, and that you just don't move that 
money around, it's got to stay to grow 
just like a seed. From the little Scrip- 
ture I know I cited Christ in favor of 
interest when he said the master had 
reprimanded the man who hid his 
money in fear of the master and con- 
gratulated the man who put his mon- 
ey out to make money. Some of the 
money was in H-D stock and climbing. 
Then he told me that plane that just 
left was his uncle Ray flying to the 
bedside of a dying pilot he'd known in 
that old Iraq war of ninety-one. The 
man has no money and it's all my 
fault! he cries out. I’m quiet. Not quite 
a man of stone. Then quit drinking 
and I'll see what I can do, I tell him. 
At which he goes berserk and ends 
this flailing drama by begging for a 
bottle of Wild Turkey. His thirst is 
approaching the danger point, he says. 
People could get hurt. Sure, by your 
throwing up on them and/or falling off 
your balcony, I say, handing over the 
bottle. He left with two. 


Then he spoke with his back to 
me. “Do you know who blew up the 
storyteller's stage in Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee?" he asked. I gave a long 
pause, I governed it. “No, but I wish 
I did. That place needed refreshing, 
a real makeover." 

"| went up and saw you tell your 
tale,” says Bell. 

“Well, you went but were promptly 
thrown out for drunk before the com- 
petition started.” 

“It made the Memphis paper, which 
I'm sure was its aim. This drunk is 
more aware than you know. It wasn't 
till after your tale-telling that I was 
fully wise to your coming on as a 
homey old pea-picker. It didn't work. 
Whoever blew that pitiful stage up 
might pray for certain of his acquain- 
tances staying quiet. For a half col- 
umn of newsprint. It wasn't very ma- 
ture or original." 

Hed had one or two nips from the 
bottle, but this is the most forceful I'd 
ever heard him. The change took me 
aback, I went mute, then placed my 
hand on an original billy club Id made 
from a child's bat. This action sur- 
prised me, because I never intended to 
harm Bell. His business was too good 
and just too interesting to give up. I 
believe I was scared. 

"And you and your broomstick-up- 
ass buddy are mature, of course." 

"We are constant, you hunk of 
burning white trash." 

He walked on out, a changed man, a 
man with sudden convictions. The fog 
lay out so thick he disappeared into his 
dented Saab SUV with only the sound 
of the door to give him away, ten in a 
July morning. This fog, I say, I've never 
seen the likes of it. Curling around get- 
ting thicker like in a stewpot. But none 
of this is the embarrassing part, which 
came almost immediately. After Wilkes 
Bell’s car left, some other car rolls into 
the lot and a form walks to me slowly. 
At one or two times in a mans life he 
fears everything in his world. Such was 
this figure closing to me out of the in- 
sane weather; | swear I saw hell walking 
and shook. But it was only a woman. I'd 
worked myself up to a lather. 

Here's my secret: I lick the sweat 
off women. 

And I do sing as I lick, it’s an invol- 
untary thing with me, a lullaby or 
children's graveyard whistling. I believe 


it proceeds from the id part of Freud’s 
teaching. I saw droplets of sweat or fog 
or both on this delicious young lady’s 
back. I was still in my formal compos- 
ing suit, which in afterthought might 
have reminded her of Wilkes, and I was 
around the corner and in a deep suck 
thitherto, a word Id been working out 
lately in the child's book. My arms 
around to that sweet depression above 
her rump as the back convexes itself, 
my tongue busily tasting, my senses way 
heated and wetness spreading down. 
Well, she did take offense, but she was 
too stunned to take immediate action. 
I've had two who returned the licking, 
beside themselves, and then turn sick. 
I tell you that if my woman Louise was 
up front, which almost never happens, 
Id be doing the same thing. 

She shook me off with surprising 
strength, but then I remembered she was 
a dancer and aerobics instructor. I of- 
fered my handkerchief and quickly said, 
"You're so wet, beautiful, and sad!" 

From fury she changed to a broken 
creature who was simply lost as to how 
to act. 

"You ought not to do that. Maybe 
you think I'm somebody else." 

"You came in once before. I can 
tell you're normal. Some women suf- 
fer from unceasing sweats. I know 
you because you came in once and 
Wilkes Bell talks about you in words 
sublime. I’m a writer and a yarn- 
spinner myself." 

"You don't call that horrible licking 
attack anything but crime." 

"I'm sorry but something that sweet 
can't be a crime.” 

Well, she drilled me with hatred 
in her eyes and then she did almost 
collapse. 

Women's throats in the summer- 
time, that perfume and randy ooze the 
fairer sex has that we don't. So I've out 
and said it, and it's nothing I can help 
and lucky nobody's turned me in to 
the law. Five of them positively en- 
joyed it, and never knew they would 
until I was across the counter fast as a 
werewolf and as thirsty for salt as a 
sponge. Oh I lick them. 

This woman was Charlotte Bar- 
rios, girlfriend to Bell. She'd never 
been here before. 

"I'm sick with worry about him. 
Something's come over him where 
he thinks the end is near. He's noth- 
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ing but woe and morbid surrender. 
He is changed to an upright corpse 
and just stumbles along.” 

“Miss, that’s the normal style. He 
was just here saying those kind of 
things and hurling around like an 
actor from a great tragedy. For god- 
sake, he’s a drunk, Charlotte.” 

“Who are you? You with that 
huge bowtie. Bob Cratchit? You 
can't just ... lick a woman without 
... consequences.” 

“Ies not my choice, Charlotte. It’s an 
old compulsion. I've had treatment" 

“Well you need more. You’re lucky 
... What is wrong with him? Where has 
he gone?" She was all to pieces again 
and I knew I was safe. 

‘Tve a feeling he will keep to a small 
radius unless somebody else is driving. 
Wilkes is one for diablerie,” I said, tak- 
ing charge in my composing suit, my 
best shoes and shirt. I matched that 
ass Bitters for obscure names. 

She just stared at me. 

"| was so worried I drove over to the 
Delta to see if his folks could help. It's 
no secret he's been a mess for years." 

"They're all hopeless trips. He speaks 
of them. He speaks of you. I know." 

"Fuck you. You can't know." 

The cursing surprised me, but 
then I looked at the full buffed bod 
under that warm-up suit of hot pink, 
and it didn't. How did Bell ever hang 
onto this? 

I get a good neck sweat of my own 
eye-drilling her right back and by use 
of the eye on the good side alone I see 
her as a long picture of bare beige 
woman. Christ, if Pd had a golden 
youth to pour all over her. My eyesight 
was your abstract impressionism, prob- 
ably. Maybe he painted her nude? The 
idea almost brought on another dire 
need to werewolf her. 

“No, I never was his model,” she 
answers, then sits in the counter 
chair, moving and crossing her legs 
for most of an hour. "We met when I 
saw him in a drenched suit with a 
brown paper sack of liquor six years 
ago in the Grove near the art depart- 
ment maybe early October. Skinny 
where if he ate a full meal he'd look 
like a snake that swallowed a biscuit 
whole. That old cliché. I pitied him 
and told him he'd get in trouble. No 
liquor allowed on campus. What got 
me was his courtesy even messed up 
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as he was. His big gray eyes so con- 
cerned for my well-being. You knew 
he was from bluebloods. His voice 
was beautiful. He said he had a weak- 
ness for painting, painting those fires, 
in fact painting was all he had, my 
man, and that day we met he was too 
drunk to remember where the Fine 
Arts building where hed spent four 
years was. I’ve seen him lose his car 
for an hour and a half after we tried 
to attend a Tulane football game. 

“He told me his father despised 
him, was rather proud of it, then told 
me he was capable of great harm, his 
father was lucky. His courage struck 
me. Never did he complain of his 
own misery, which was constant. 
When I guided him to his own show 
that first afternoon, I saw he was a 
good draftsman but had not broken 
out to another dimension. Maybe he 
was on the edge of it. As in dance 
when you do a skilled presentation of 
the movements, but not the true 
movements. He felt deeply and gave 
directly to the poor. Was wonderful 
with black children. 

“Said he knew what I was thinking 
about his work, how it was not there yet 
but that life not study would give it to 
him and there was a black burning 
maw in the earth that ate the spirit of 
people and spat it back in the image of 
frozen brick and glass. In short, church- 
es. He also said we did badly at peace 
and needed catastrophe closer by to stir 
us to life. These United States had 
made too many artifices between life, 
dirt, and blood, and every day we 
should do a good turn to a poorer per- 
son and give this person our flesh, dirt, 
and blood. In our world people were 
waiting earnestly for a happy deep blue 
square of death.” 

“Whoa?” I say. 

“He was not a reincarnationist. He was 
assured of misincarnation, where millions 
had just missed being born to their cor 
rect art and spent their days in sorrow 
wondering what was wrong. When what 
was wrong was that they were forced into 
occupations and beliefs they did not 
match, unhappily squirming toward their 
correct skill, even their correct bodily 
shape and health, and most of all, the fact 
that they were at one neither with their 
skills nor their loves.” 

“He had time to think all this up? Or 
did he have a teacher? I never heard it, 


and we chewed the fat for hours over one 
bottle of single malt, Charlotte— " 

“Wilkes said he was born into yet 
another category, perhaps the worst. 
That is getting born almost into your 
right form, almost a painter or almost 
a happy, loyal son. He squirmed every 
second, he stared and glared, he lay in 
cotton fields drunk under the stars in 
two-thousand-dollar suits. Suits to put 
a good face on his misbirth. To help 
his fellows and especially the black 
children see that you could bear bad 
luck in style.” 

“Please, this is quite enough talking. 
Have some water, lady. Frankly, old 
Wilkes, for all the hours we talked, was 
not that original a man. He was all over 
the place drunk but at the bottom of it, 
dull normal dressed up and forever 
wanting that next drink— ” 

“No!” Now she was angry, I was 
baffled why. “He drinks because he was 
a friend of the poet-philosopher Wil- 
liam Blake, but he's better than Blake, 
I think. The Misgenitor is the villain- 
ous force in this world, he says." 

"| see more sweat on your neck. 
Could I— " 

"God, no! I can't believe he spent 
time with you. You hold the money of 
his uncle in bondage, you with the 
tongue, and that queer, what? old- 
timey poet's suit, if that's not misborn, 
you horrible old fuck." 

"Woman, you should— " 

"You shut up! You don't deserve to 
be in the same room, the same town, 
on his road. Now he's just out there 
lost in the damned fog. Someday his 
painting will become as natural as 
rainwater to him. He tries, he hurts 
himself so badly for it. A mystic in the 
middle of yahoos.” 

Her voice was rising and I heard 
Louise rising in the back. I was in a 
state. If she had come out front Id have 
swatted her. Privacy reigned here. 

“Lady,” I say, “whoever told you 
you were that interesting? Come in 
my store. | am not a goddamned ear 
you work on till it's callused all over." 

But then God, there's always a wom- 
an. Those death-row-marrying kind. 
Shed been up for nights and couldn't 
do anything but talk like one of those 
heads guillotined and fallen in a bas- 
ket. That weird fog creeping outside. 

The price you pay for some harm- 
less licking. " 
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NEW BOOKS 


By Benjamin Moser 


t's hard to believe that a book like 

Jennifer Homans's APOLLO'S 

ANGELS: A HISTORY OF BAL- 
LET (Random House, $35), on a topic 
of such obvious interest and impor- 
tance, has never been written before, 
but it apparently hasn't, and lovers of 
the ballet are lucky that it is 
Homans—herself a former dancer and 
the dance critic for The New Repub- 
lic—who took up the task. Her history 
begins in 1533, when Henry II married 
Catherine de Medici, and ends with 
the years following the death of bal- 
let's last undisputed master, George 


Balanchine. Homans's account is par- 
ticularly alert to the art's noble origins 
and goals, which were, during the Re- 
naissance, nothing less than "to bridge 
the yawning gap between earthly pas- 


sions and spiritual 
transcendence.” This, 
Homans argues con- 
vincingly, "never really 
died in ballet." 

The desire to order 
the human body and 
human movement into 
an elevated and elevat- 
ing vision nevertheless 
incorporated farce, 
comedy, and a number 
of unlikely cameos: 
"Louis XIV made a 
fetching village girl" The presence of 
the king on the stage signals that 
dance, like all the arts, has always 
been inseparable from politics 
and, as such, always susceptible to 
its revolutions: 1789 forced ballet 
(for a time) to forswear its aristo- 
cratic origins; 1917 expelled it 
from its stronghold in St. Peters- 
burg. Russia's exiled geniuses, 
from Nijinsky to Balanchine, 
would set the tone for dance in 
the Western world for most of the 
twentieth century. 

In the eighteenth century, 
Homans writes, “ballet was not 
cordoned off from intellectual 
life (as it is today) but part of a 
larger discussion about the fu- 
ture of art and society.” Her 
book is shot through with this kind 
of nostalgia, and concludes on a pes- 
simistic note: perhaps, she speculates, 
ballet has run its course. But her own 
magnificent history is the best ri- 


Louis XIV as Apollo, in the ballet La Nuit © Réunion des Musées Nationaux/Art 
Resource, New York City; “Ballet Serenade” (detail), by Paul Himmel. Courtesy 
Keith de Lellis Gallery, New York City © Estate of Paul Himmel 


poste. An art as dynamic and adapt- 
able as this one is no more doomed 
than others routinely left for dead: 
painting, say, or poetry. 


r travel writing, a genre that 

seems of late to have de- 

volved from Rebecca West 
and Patrick Leigh Fermor to bored 
yuppies unearthing truths about 
themselves in tropical resorts. The 
form is revived by lan Frazier’s 
TRAVELS IN SIBERIA (FSG, $28), 
which evinces a passion as profound 
as Homans’s zeal for dance: Frazier’s 
“Russia-love.” “In my adult life,” he 
writes of his first visit to the country, 
“no trip had ever made such a change 
in me. I couldn't get over where I'd 
been and what I'd seen." 

Russia-love led to repeated expedi- 
tions through one of the most legend- 
arily unwelcoming places in the 
world: “[IJn America, when a plane 
crashes in or near an airport, man- 
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agement whisks the wreckage away, 
so as not to dishearten future travel- 
ers. Here, plane wrecks had merely 
been moved over to one side of the 
runway.” Between excursions to towns 
like Neudachino (“Unhappyville”), 
he ponders a ques- 
tion that has puzzled 
many a visitor: “how 
Russia can be so 
great and so horrible 
simultaneously.” 

In exploring this 
Russian paradox, 
Frazier describes the 
physical world with a 
keen eye: “So many 
high heels had 
walked on this snow,” 
he writes of Vladivo- 
stok, “that it was 
riddled by the small 
round holes the heels 
had punched; it 
looked like a ceiling of acoustical tile.” 
Some of his descriptions read like me- 
dieval nightmares: the mosquitoes of 
western Siberia, so numerous that they 
gather in fierce black clouds; or the 
feeling of being locked, for almost two 
days, in a windowless train compart- 
ment beneath a ceiling so low that it 
is impossible to stand. Frazier can- 
didly addresses Siberia’s tragedies and 
opportunities, even as his narrative 
offers, like explorer stories of old 
(crossing the Sahara, hacking through 
the Congo, landing on Tahiti with 
Captain Cook), all the thrills of arm- 
chair travel. 


uch were the sorts of travel nar- 

ratives read in still-Victorian 

Cambridge on the eve of the 
First World War, when the gorgeous 
poet Rupert Brooke took rooms in a 
nearby hotel to dedicate himself to 
his writing. The English novelist Jill 
Dawson has imagined this episode in 
THE GREAT LOVER (Harper 
Perennial, $13.99), borrowing her ti- 
tle from one of Brooke’s poems: “I 
have been so great a lover: filled my 
days/So proudly with the splendour 
of Love's praise.” 

Not yet the great lover when he 
reaches the inn—a university friend 
must relieve him of his “burdensome 
virginity"—he soon refines his reper- 
toire: “I have resolved that Sodomy 
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can only ever be for me a hobby, not 
a full-time occupation.” Then he 
meets Nell Golightly. 

Nell, a clever farm girl and part- 
time beekeeper whose education was 
cut short by her father’s death, is 
canny enough to re- 
alize what Brooke 
wants from her— 
practice in the ars 
amatoria. Her initial 
chilliness bewitches 
him, but he eventu- 
ally grows bored, de- 
parting for the South 
Seas, where he meets 
a Tahitian woman 
named Taatamata. 

As fluently as “the 
whispering scents 
that stray/About the 
idle warm lagoon” of 
Brooke’s “Tiare Ta- 
hiti,’ Dawson slips 
into the voices of the many people 
involved in her story, from Brooke 
himself to the daughter he and Taata- 
mata were rumored to have conceived 
(a letter from her to an elderly Nell 
opens the book). Brooke’s romantic 
verse (and glorification of battle) rep- 
resented his generation’s giddy prewar 
patriotism, punctured by the gory real- 
ity encountered by Wilfred Owen and 
Siegfried Sassoon. En route to Galli- 
poli, Brooke died, at age twenty-seven, 
of an infected mosquito bite. 


ichael Cunningham has 
placed a magnetic, moody, 
doomed character at the 


center of BY NIGHTFALL (FSG, $25), 
a boy who, like Ru- 
pert Brooke, tempts 
sensible people who 
ought to know bet- 
ter—in this case, a 
middle-aged art deal- 
er named Peter. Pe- 
ter's wife, Rebecca, 
once the hottest 
thing in Richmond, 
Virginia, is now as 
droopy as he is, and 
their lives are filled 
with the wearying 
social obligations of 
moderately successful 
New York profession- 
als. Their daughter 


has moved out. They have their SoHo 
loft to themselves. Peter knows he 
ought to be counting his blessings, but 
can barely muster grudging gratitude 
that “no one has hacked [him] to 
death with a machete.” He suspects 
that he and Rebecca, "like all the mul- 
titudes who are not remembered," are 
"waiting politely for a train"—some 
greater glory or purpose— "that in all 
likelihood is never going to come.” 

And then Rebecca's troubled broth- 
er washes up. Ethan, known as Mizzy 
(short for "Mistake"), is, as the nick 
name suggests, much younger than 
Rebecca. Brilliant and sexually allur- 
ing, he also has a serious drug problem, 
which Peter, an insomniac, discovers 
late one night. Dazzled by his brother- 
in-law’s grungy glamour— "Here, prac- 
tically cupped in Peter’s outstretched 
hands, is youth, wanton and self- 
immolating and scared to death"—he 
agrees to keep Mizzy' secret. 

The decision threatens to capsize 
his marriage as he all but vampirizes 
the young man. "Youth is the only 
sexy tragedy," Peter thinks. "It's 
James Dean jumping into his Porsche 
Spyder, it's Marilyn heading off to 
bed." His own tragedy is frumpier. 
Though he lives in a chic neighbor 
hood, he knows that he is as respect- 
ably mediocre as many of the artists 
he represents. 

Was this, he wonders, what he re- 
ally hoped for when he was dream- 
ing, as a kid in Milwaukee, of a life 
in art: helping Greenwich heiresses 
redecorate their gardens? Nothing as 
echt as Mizzy's embrace of doom: "Die 
young, stay pretty." m 
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hese things happen to the best 

of us. Three fourths of the way 

through Jonathan Franzen's 
new novel, Freedom, a college student 
named Joey Berglund, who has secretly 
married his quiet, clingy, erotically de- 
termined high school girlfriend and 
then masterfully put off seeing her for 
several months, finds himself in Pata- 
gonia, one locked bathroom door away 
Christine Smallwood contributes to The Na- 


tion and the London Review of Books. This 
is her first article for Harper's Magazine. 


“Net,” from the Domesticated series by Amy Stein. 
Courtesy the artist and ClampArt, New York City 


from a girl with 
whom he would be 
having an affair if 
only he could have 
maintained an erec- 
tion the night be- 
fore, tremulously 
breaking open his 
excrement in an at- 
tempt to locate the 
wedding ring he ac- 
cidentally swallowed 
two days earlier. He 
naively attempts to 
preserve dignity 
with a small fork. At 
last, “pushing his 
fingers into the soft 
and body-warm and 
surprisingly light- 
weight log,” he lo- 
cates the object, 
hastily purchased 
one sweaty after- 
noon. Joey goes into 
the bathroom alone 
and, his would-be 
lover pounding at 
the door, emerges doubled. “He was a 
different person.” 


He could see this person so clearly, it 
was like standing outside himself. He 
was the person who'd handled his own 
shit to get his wedding ring back. This 
wasn't the person he'd thought he was, 
or would have chosen to be if he'd 
been free to choose, but there was 
something comforting and liberating 
about being an actual definite some- 
one, rather than a collection of con- 
tradictory potential someones. 


The epiphany has immediate and 
profound consequences. Joey—a pre- 
ternaturally cool young man, so smoth- 
ered by his mother’s love that he moves 
in with the neighbors—has been get- 
ting into some trouble. Specifically, he 
has been dabbling as an underage mil- 
itary subcontractor, having sunk his 
wife’s life savings into a concern charged 
with locating spare parts for decommis- 
sioned Polish trucks to be used in the 
war in Iraq. After being in the shit, so 
to speak, he recommits to his wife, 
visits a Paraguayan colonel, rustles up 
some rusted parts, gets out of the weap- 
ons racket altogether, and lands a lucra- 
tive job in shade-grown coffee. In other 
words, he cleans up his act. 

The lesson of Joey’s toilet training— 
that the “freedom” that feels free, that 
feels like true liberation, is not the same 
as the “freedom” of free choice or free 
markets—is the lesson that each char- 
acter in Freedom suffers to learn. It’s 
articulated even more explicitly by Joey’s 
mother, Patty, a former college- 
basketball star who after twenty-five 
years still can’t reconcile herself to the 
bargain she made when she married 
Walter, a decent, soft-chinned man 
whose unwavering dedication to Patty 
is one of many things that disappoints 
her. The dramedy of their marriage stars 
a third player, Richard, Walter's best 
friend from Macalaster College. An 
Elliott Smith or Jeff Tweedy type, Rich- 
ard is a talented but obscure punk rock- 
er who loathes (and can’t live without) 
the NPR consecration he finally 
achieves with his alt-country band, 
Walnut Surprise. His main characteris- 
tics are a perpetual surliness, a face like 
Muammar Qaddafi, and a sex drive so 
explosive it could bring down a Pan 
Am, which Patty seeks out decades after 
it would have been okay to do so. 

After their two-day affair at the 
Berglund lake house, Patty spends a 
few years hiding out in a bomb shel- 
ter of self-pity and guilt. 


She had all day every day to figure out 
some decent and satisfying way to 
live, and yet all she ever seemed to get 
for all her choices and all her freedom 
was more miserable. [Patty was] almost 
forced to the conclusion that she pit- 
ied herself for being so free. 


Deep into middle age, Patty is inca- 
pacitated by what her son plunges into. 
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It’s the rather common, debilitating, 
impossible-to-evade burden of living 
only one life that occurs at the exclu- 
sion of all other possible lives—what 
we might think of as living in a novel 
and not a video game. 

Which is not to say that Franzen's 
novels are static or sedate. They're noisy 
dissections of complex global systems. 
But the dawning of self-consciousness 
remains intimately bodily, private busi- 
ness, improvised under the pressure of 
someone hollering on the other side of 
the door. Readers may recall The Cor- 
rections’ Alfred Lambert's scatological 
slapstick, a demented smearing the 
inverse of Joey’s. For Franzen, extreme 
humiliation is the crucible of self- 
knowledge; shitting is its most secret, 
and potent, conduit. It wasn’t for noth- 
ing that Sancho Panza called it “the 
thing nobody else can do for you.” 


ranzen has long been obsessed 

with the specialness of things 

that can happen only when no 
one is looking and how terrible it is 
when no one looks at you. In sharp es- 
says like “Books in Bed” and “Mr. Dif- 
ficult” he enshrined the pleasure of 
the secret world of imagination that 
readers and authors share. “Then Joy 
Breaks Through" and "My Father's 
Brain"—Aabout, respectively, his ado- 
lescent quest for popularity in a Chris- 
tian hippie youth group and his fa- 
thers Alzheimer’s disease—treat the 
shame and pleasure of being seen. He's 
reveled in the stillness of solitude and 
cantankerously deplored how wilder- 
ness is corrupted by other wilderness- 
seekers. His well-known passion for 
bird-watching indulges a kind of group 
voyeurism, a camaraderie of loners. 
Yet what happens in his fiction when 
people are left alone is mostly terrible. 
They are lonely or they drink too 
much or wallow in regrets. In Freedom, 
people judge the things they do be- 
hind closed doors—defecation, mas- 
turbation, sending stupid emails, 
drinking wine, eating ice cream, play- 
ing guitar, and committing crimes—to 
be, with the possible exception of play- 
ing guitar, self-pitying, embarrassing, 
lame, or somehow degrading. The 
question is, what does this pretty dis- 
gusting person we are when we are 
alone have to do with the person we 
are when we are with others? 
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In an essay on Katherine Mansfield, 
Willa Cather wrote: 


One realizes that even in harmonious 
families there is this double life: the 
group life, which is the one we can 
observe in our neighbor's household, 
and, underneath, another—secret and 
passionate and intense—which is the 
real life that stamps the faces and 
gives character to the voices of our 
friends. Always in his mind each 
member of these social units is escap- 
ing, running away, trying to break the 
net which circumstances and his own 
affections have woven about him. 


In Freedom, characters fantasize about 
breaking the net, but there is no other 
life, no secret "real" place to escape to. 
Their private lives are not private at all. 
Each persons interior self is determined 
and dominated by other people—by 
the families they have chosen and the 
families they didn't get to choose. “Ev- 
erywhere Walter turned, there was 
Richard" Franzen' gift as a writer is 
not, like David Foster Wallace's, the 
ability to capture what it feels like to be 
inside your own head. His gift is for 
capturing what it feels like to have 
other people inside your head. In this 
light, the title of Franzen's first essay 
collection—How to Be Alone—is less 
curmudgeonly or instructive than it is 
wistful, quixotic. 

Backstory is thus an ontological as 
well as a literary category for Franzen. 
Where his characters come from, the 
conditions of childhood and adoles- 
cence, always tells us what we need to 
know about who they are and why they 
are. These things sometimes take the 
shape of one defining or illuminating 
event—Patty’s parents’ botched han- 
dling of her teenage rape, say—but 
more often it’s an ongoing, imperfect- 
tense kind of thing. 

Every person we meet in Freedom 
has a marvelously rendered and illu- 
minating case history flagged with 
specifics. As a young man, “Walter 
not only knew about the Club of 
Rome and read difficult novels and 
appreciated Igor Stravinsky, he could 
also sweat a copper pipe joint and do 
finish carpentry and identify birds by 
their songs and take good care of a 
problematic woman.” Franzen is a 
quick-draw sociologist. Of two hun- 
dred families living on land where 
Walter wants to build a bird park, he 


writes: “Some of the men still worked 
in the coal industry, either under- 
ground or as drivers, but most were 
out of a job and passed their time with 
guns and internal-combustion en- 
gines, supplementing their families’ 
diets with game shot deeper in the 
hills and carried out on ATVs.” De- 
scriptions of minor characters, or 
nameless characters, are not qualita- 
tively different than those given our 
protagonists. James Wood observed 
that Jane Austen’s background char- 
acters cannot be known—they are 
“background” for a reason. Franzen, 
fundamentally democratic, takes a 
more even interest. If only we had the 
time to know more, if a novel could 
be as long as life, everyone here really 
could be known, and known in the 
same way—by their past. 

The crucial exception to the case- 
history technique is Richard, of 
whose past we know only that his 
parents split, his mom became a “re- 
ligious nut,” and he somehow landed 
on the campus of Macalaster spotti- 
ly but intently read (French existen- 
tialism, Latin American literature). 
Stepping around Richard’s early 
life—we don’t go to his childhood 
home, whereas we get long sequenc- 
es about the chilly motel where 
Walter was raised by a cruel alcoholic 
dad, irresponsible brothers, and a 
weak mother, and the basement 
where Patty hid from her politically 
liberal but compassion-challenged 
parents and nasty, artsy sisters— 
makes him seem like Athena, sprung 
fully formed. It also makes him self- 
sufficient, authentic, cool. Masculini- 
ty inheres in this blankness; in Rich- 
ard’s unexplained and inexplicable 
motives lies his sex appeal. 

The two subjects Franzen has re- 
turned to again and again are gentri- 
fication and the family; we might call 
his main theme “home.” For all the 
inventive wit of his dialogue, the page- 
turning exuberance of his prose, his 
morals are reliably Protestant. Home 
is marked by the sins of the fathers and 
the guilt you inherit at birth. Charac- 
ters are taught to accept their limita- 
tions with humility and sometimes, 
eventually, grace. Redemption, re- 
sponsibility, and deliverance are cher- 
ished outcomes in a world of mania, 
greed, and spin. 


reedom is big and shambling 
Es crammed with an abun- 
dance of stuff. Besides the dis- 
integration of a marriage, Patty's 
crippling depression, Richard's cul- 
tural ascent, and Walter's fringe cam- 
paign for population control, we get 
abusive parents, Patty's toxic college 
friendship with a female stalker, and 
Joey's political and sexual exploits. 
(There's a daughter, too, but she's of 
little interest to Franzen or anyone 
else.) Sheer volume, and the way one 
thing is connected to another, is 
Franzen's mode of construction; he 
doesn't carefully select this and that. 
This maximalism, and its method of 
accretion, is in tune with both the 
formal onslaught of Franzen's prose— 
what Andrew O'Hagan called “hot 
pants bricolage" that waves hello to 
everyone from Dreiser to Bellow to 
DeLillo—and his chosen themes. 
These have ranged from Marxist 
world conspiracy (The Twenty- 
Seventh City) to seismology and cor- 
porate conspiracy (Strong Motion) to 
academia, banking, health care, 
pharmacology, consumerism, engi- 
neering, and rampant state privatiza- 
tion (The Corrections), and now to 
ornithology, college basketball, con- 
servation, energy policy, war profi- 
teering, punk cred, and indie rock. 
The teem is seductive and invigo- 
rating. Freedom is powerfully pleasur- 
able to read. It is rife with casual 
brilliance—deft, often funny psycho- 
logical insights built from everyday 
vernacular, the genius it takes to re- 
veal the language as we all use it. 
Take, for instance, Joey, in the dark 
and unable to see a woman's face, 
finding himself terrified by *a ran- 
dom sweaty attacking female." There 
are crystalline visual details, unusual 
and apt images like "the World Trade 
Center's floodlit cicatrix." But what 
makes Franzen's prose feel natural 
and not overly mannered, feel like 
someplace you can live for six hun- 
dred pages, is its varied density and 
pace, its skill at making sharp turns. 
We slalom through his long sentenc- 
es, carving around clauses stacked up 
like snowdrifts. 


The roads were reasonably picturesque 
in summer, but now, with the leaves 
still down, you could see all the scab- 


by rock-littered pastures, the spindly 
canopies of young second growth, 
the gouged hillsides and mining- 
damaged streams, the spavined 
barns and paintless houses, the trail- 
er homes hip-deep in plastic and 
metallic trash, the torn-up dirt 
tracks leading nowhere. 


To exhilarate in so much matter 
and to find it all leading to no- 
where—the language is as crowded 
and compulsive as Walter’s mind. 
This is Franzen’s deep intelligence as 
a novelist, which has less to do with 
the stuff he knows or how much he 
researches than with the way he in- 
fuses his descriptions with his char- 
acters’ internal manias. Each inani- 
mate object in view pulses with the 
obsessions and passions of the person 
looking at it, taking on a slightly psy- 
chotic shimmer. Everyone knows so 
much about what they see and so lit- 
tle about what they want. They 
haven't “figured out yet how to live,” 
the neighbors cluck. 


he contemporary tragedy of 

Freedom—and the origin of 

all the Berglunds’ pain and 
suffering—is Walters inability to do 
it to his wife like she wants him to. 
The problem seems to be that he's a 
feminist. For inscrutable reasons, his 
support of Title IX makes it impossi- 
ble for him to be sexually aggressive 
or self-interested. (In fact, he's too 
considerate of her having been raped, 
too pussyfooted, too eager to be def- 
erential.) A marriage might be a 
partnership, but men and women, 
the novel insists, shouldn't be on the 
same team. This is not a problem 
merely from Richard's bachelor per- 
spective; it's what Patty thinks too. 


Craving sex with her mate was one of 
the things (OK, the main thing) she'd 
given up in exchange for all the good 
things in their life together. Walter 
tried everything he could think of to 
make sex better for her except the one 
thing that might conceivably have 
worked, which was to stop worrying 
about making it better for her and just 
bend her over the kitchen table some 
night and have at her from behind. 
But the Walter who could have done 
this wouldn't have been Walter. 


The Walter who could have done 
this would have been Richard. Of 
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“One helluva team of 
writers has produced a 
book you'll be dipping 
into for years.” 

—Jim Bouton, author of Ball Four 
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her second go-round with Richard, 
Patty reflects, 


One thing the new plan can safely be 
said not to have included was leaving 
lunch halfeaten on the table and then 
finding her jeans on the floor and the 
crotch of her bathing suit wedged pain- 
fully to one side while he banged her 
into ecstasy against the innocently pa- 
pered wall of Dorothy's old living room, 
in full daylight and as wide awake as a 
human being could be. No mark was 
left on the wall there, and yet the spot 
remained clear and distinct forever af- 
ter. It was a little coordinate of the uni- 
verse permanently changed and altered 
by history. It became, that spot, a quiet 
third presence in the room with her 
and Walter on the weekends they later 
spent alone here. This seemed to her, 
in any case, the first time in her life 
she'd properly had sex. A real eye- 
opener, as it were. She was henceforth 
done for, though it took some time to 
know this. 


"Properly" having sex—cheating— 
splits Patty. The room is clear and 
distinct, while her own personhood 
is left in disarray. "A quiet third 
presence in the room"—Joey's por- 
celain voyage took him from being 
many potential someones to one 
someone; the corner of the living 
room is the birthing bed of Patty's 
potential someones. The next de- 
cade of her life will be devoted to 
sorting out these someones and 
finding one that fits. 

The Berglunds marriage really be- 
gins to disintegrate when, slogging 
through their fourth decade, they 
move from Minnesota to Washing- 
ton, D.C. Walter's new conservation 
job is dodgy; the group is in bed with 
the coal industry. He gets a new assis- 
tant, a type-À Lolita named Lalitha. 
She is “round-eyed, round-faced, 
round-breasted", she speaks with a be- 
guiling accent; she is totally devoted 
to his passion for population control 
and 100 percent in love with him. But 
Walter is tortured by her youthful lu- 
bricity, by her eager athleticism in 
bed, by her willing submission. His 
sexual angst corrodes into a "feeling 
of not deserving a partner like 
Lalitha; of not being made for a life of 
freedom and outlaw heroics; of need- 
ing a more dully and enduringly dis- 
contented situation to struggle against 
and fashion an existence within." 
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Walter doesn't seek out Lalitha any 
more than Joey seeks out Connie, the 
next-door neighbor who becomes his 
wife. Lalitha just happens to work for 
Walter (and live upstairs). The attrac- 
tion is one in proximity, opportunity— 
inseparable from convenience. This is 
in notable contrast to his courting of 
Patty, which takes months of dedicated 
pursuit. Lalitha is available in the way 
of mistresses; wives are won in struggle, 
which renders Patty's hold on him pow- 
erful indeed. It's not at all clear what 
there even is to like about his wife, 
other than the effort he expended to 
learn her as he learned punk and 
learned basketball; the work that goes 
into being a number-one fan. Plus, she's 
great-looking. 

Or so we're told. Franzen leaves 
her looks peculiarly vague. Patty is 
our privileged lead, her point of view 
confided by an "Autobiography" that 
she writes in the third person as a 
project for a therapist we never meet. 
(It becomes something of an episto- 
lary confession when she gives it to 
Richard, who gives it to Walter, who 
kicks her out of the house.) But no 
matter how much space Franzen de- 
votes to Patty, she is difficult to get a 
hold of. She has given her whole life 
to one team or another, with the re- 
sult that she is hardly there at all. 
Franzen never describes her face. We 
know she is "tall," though never as 
tall as Richard expects. She has a 
weightless “whinnylike laugh,” tran- 
scribed as the brutally flat and sad 
“ha-ha-ha.” She is all voice. 

This voice is: sarcastic, full of self- 
conscious asides and repetitions striv- 
ing for effect. 


It was all in her head, it was all in her 
head! The only thing that gave her 
any hope was how well she was con- 
cealing her own inner turmoil. Shed 
been maybe a little abstracted and 
shaky in the last four days, but infi- 
nitely better behaved than she'd been 
in February. If she herself was manag- 
ing to keep her dark forces hidden, it 
stood to reason that Richard might 
have corresponding dark forces that 
he was doing just as good a job of hid- 
ing. But this was a tiny sliver of hope 
indeed; it was the way insane people 
lost in fantasies reasoned. 


The exclamatory self-deprecation; 
the loose, chatty "infinitely"; the 


offhand invocation of herself as an 
insane person—this is pure Patty. 
And pure engineering—the jock as 
secret Coetzee.' But only a truly bad 
reader would permit the fact that 
Patty couldn't "really" write these 
pages to evade the higher truth of 
what it is doing in the novel. Her 
"confession" swings between honest 
disclosure and self-delusion, with 
the result that the reader is impli- 
cated: enmeshed in the intimacy 
and receding vagueness of the unre- 
liable narrator. We see Patty only as 
poorly as she sees herself. 

This slipperiness characterizes the 
voice of the rest of the narration, too. 
It can be tricky to identify the major 
characters’ distinct points of view; to 
distinguish between what is thought 
and what is description; to separate 
clever interior monologue from clever 
focalization. When the narrator says 
things like “Jenna excited [Joey] the 
way large sums of money did,” it’s not 
at all apparent whether it is Joey or 
Franzen who is making the compari- 
son—and it turns out not to matter. 
Everyone is educated, ironic, obses- 
sive, articulate, and knowing, and so 
is the hyperomniscient narrator. The 
novel is a Hydra, one creature with 
many wagging mouths. 

It’s no accident that Freedom is 
bookended with the perspective of 
the neighbors. Like another chroni- 
cler of small communities, George El- 
iot, Franzen knows that the neighbor- 
hood’s point of view, conventional 
and censorious as it may be, isn’t nec- 
essarily wrong. These neighbors do 
not, as has been claimed, present a 
caricature that the book’s middle fills 
in or corrects. On the contrary. The 
group's opening judgment—"Every- 
body had the sense, fairly or not, that 
Walter—his niceness—was somehow 
to blame”—will turn out to be pretty 
close to the mark. As the book's Lilli- 
putian detail unfurls, this voice re- 
cedes. We hear it again at the end, 
this time from Walter himself, when 
he discovers his "fatal defect ... the 
defect of pitying even the beings he 
most hated”—a self-revelation that 
“When the Guardian asked Franzen for his 


ten rules of writing fiction, No. 4 was “Write 
in the third person unless a really distinctive 
first-person voice offers itself irresistibly.” 
Here he breaks the rule and keeps it at the 
same time. 


confirms what everyone else knew 
all along. 


ranzen is sure that certain 
E are inevitable, that 

nothing will stop seeds from 
one day bearing fruit. As soon as we 
meet Richard, we know that Patty's 
marriage is doomed. As soon as we 
meet Lalitha, we know that she'll 
wind up in bed with Walter. There's 
just no other place for the action to 
go. This is more than the belief that 
when faced with certain familiar 
circumstances, people behave in 
predictable ways. It's something 
more like predestination. 

Walter and Patty explore all their 
options and still wind up together, 
which doesn't so much suggest that 
this is the best life they could have 
had as that it's the only one. Franzen 
isn't above intervening to prove the 
point. He eliminates Lalitha with a 
nineteenth-century technique in ser- 
vice of a twenty-first-century thera- 
peutic-redemptive reconciliation. Be- 
cause Patty does go off and live with 
Richard, unsuccessfully, and because 
Lalitha is summarily dispatched, the 
Berglunds are able to reunite without 
regret. They had it all—and still end 
up together. 

By now it's obvious, and yet can 
any of us really accept it? The free- 
dom of Freedom isn't freedom of 
choice, it's freedom from it; not an 
expansion but a narrowing. The 
book's movement is from the abyss of 
the abstract to the surety of the con- 
crete, from the potential to the actu- 
al. You get there not by reinventing 
yourself in the American vein, by 
hatching a plan or heading west or 
donning a disguise. You do it by go- 
ing home again, by seeing, as if for 
the first time, what you've already 
done, and claiming it as your own. 

Changes that do come are tinged 
with forfeit, and it takes our tortured 
cast a long time to cry uncle. First they 
have to wear each other down, and 
out. Franzen is like a parent who al- 
lows his children a very long tantrum, 
the kind that makes them docile and 
ready for a quiet nap, a quiet life. At 
the end of the story, everyone is sick of 
cruelly mortifying themselves and one 
another. They're ready to retire. 

Readers may be ready, too. But the 


end, when it comes, is swift. The pac- 
ing quickens, months passing in para- 
graphs, and the Berglunds are sud- 
denly the good neighbors they've 
wanted to be all along. Franzen writes 
his finale from the perspective of 
these new neighbors, and no wonder. 
Inhabiting the resentments and back- 
sliding and joys of Walter and Patty's 
transformation would take another 
hundred pages, and who could bear 


to be so close to them anymore? He 
happily abandons the thickets of in- 
teriority in which we have long 
dwelled, pulls out to a wide-angle 
view, and ships Walter and Patty off 
to New York City. The novel thus de- 
populated, Franzen joins us back at 
the lake, narrating from some kind of 
eternal present. "To this day" the 
house stands, gutted and shuttered, 
free of the Berglunds at last. = 
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Soviet Jewry’s exodus and diaspora 


By David Bezmozgis 


Discussed in this essay: 


When They Come for Us We'll Be Gone: The Epic Struggle to Save Soviet Jewry, by 
Gal Beckerman. Houghton Mifflin Harcourt. 598 pages. $30. 


curious irony has inspired 
Gal Beckerman's impressive 
history of the Soviet Jewry 


movement. Beckerman makes the 
case for the movement's overwhelm- 
ing success: it resulted in the emi- 
gration of nearly 2 million Soviet 
Jews; it galvanized an American 
Jewish community grown increas- 
ingly estranged from its roots; and it 
emboldened the American Jewish 
lobby, curing it of the timidity that 
characterized its response to the 
slaughter of Europe's Jews during the 
Second World War. And yet de- 
spite—or rather, as a consequence 
of—such glowing results, Becker- 
man says that the movement has 
largely "vanish[ed] into historical 
memory." After all, unlike civil 
rights, abortion rights, and any 
number of other contemporaneous 
causes, the Soviet Jewry movement 
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not only achieved its aims but ex- 
ceeded them. Jews not only left the 
Soviet Union in droves, but the So- 
viet Union itself ceased to exist. 
What was there left to talk about? 

In When They Come for Us We'll 
Be Gone: The Epic Struggle to Save 
Soviet Jewry, Beckerman doesn't 
challenge this idea—what interests 
him is the substance of what has 
been forgotten. He is motivated by 
the desire to rescue this movement 
and its main players from the obscu- 
rity to which they have been unjust- 
ly consigned. 

"The history of the movement 
contains two narratives that eventu- 
ally fuse into one," Beckerman 
writes. "While Soviet Jews were 
pushing for unobstructed emigration 
from inside the Soviet Union, Amer- 
ican Jews were pushing for it from 
the outside.” In alternating chapters, 
the reader is given a glimpse into 
both sides of this narrative. 

The story of the Soviet Jewry 
movement, though it gained promi- 
nence in the 1970s, began in the 
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previous decade. Its beginnings, 
both in the United States and in 
the Soviet Union, can be traced 
not to the cultural and political 
epicenters of New York City and 
Moscow, but to the margins— 
respectively to Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Riga, Latvia. 

Unlike most of the Soviet 
Union, the Baltics did not come 
under Soviet rule until 1940. Un- 
til then, traditional Jewish life 
thrived in the region, and in Riga 
particularly, where there was a 
multiplicity of Jewish cultural and 
political organizations. Thus 
there remained links to a Jewish 
and a Zionist past, in contrast to 
the rest of the U.S.S.R., where 
Jewish communities had been So- 
vietized a generation earlier. 

Beckerman traces the begin- 
ning of the Zionist resurgence to 
1963, when small groups of Jews 
began to gather in the Rumbuli 
forest, outside Riga, at a place 
where 25,000 Jews had been mur- 
dered during the Second World 
War. The killing field consisted of five 
narrow ditches, from which jutted 
“fragments of charred bone, the shriv- 
eled brown leather of a child’s shoe, a 
broken Star of David on a necklace.” 
People started coming every Sunday, 
and a core of Jewish Zionists, many of 
them young, was formed in Rumbuli. 
Tending to and consecrating this 
gravesite constituted more than just 
an act of honoring the dead; it was 
also an act of self-assertion and subver- 
sion. Official Soviet dogma dictated 
that all Soviet citizens had suffered 
equally under Nazi occupation and 
proscribed the separation of the dead. 
But for Soviet Jews, the denial of the 
uniquely Jewish nature of the massacre 
at Rumbuli—as at countless other sites 
across the Soviet Union—was under- 
stood as yet another feature of state 
anti-Semitism. 

Reading about these Soviet Zion- 
ists, it is striking to learn how starved 
they were for even the faintest con- 
nection to the Jewish world. A Jewish 
encyclopedia from 1912, discovered in 
an old library, was for them a priceless 
treasure. Exodus, Leon Uris's 600-page 
Zionist melodrama, was secretly and 
painstakingly translated and became 
a samizdat sensation. And an unprec- 
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edented performance by an Israeli folk 
singer in the summer of 1966 led to an 
equally unprecedented, if somewhat 
ridiculous, riot by Riga's Jews. After 
the concert, as the crowd surged to bid 
farewell to the performers, a police- 
man put his hands on the chest of 
fifteen-year-old Naomi Garber. She 
slapped him; he tried to haul her into 
the paddy wagon; a man cried out, 
"Jews, what are you doing? The Fas- 
cists are grabbing our girls again." 
Nothing quite as dramatic confront- 
ed the small number of American Jews 
who started to seriously consider the 
plight of Soviet Jewry in the 1960s. If 
in the U.S.S.R., in Riga, there was 
something resembling a coherent 
movement, no comparable thing yet 
existed in the United States. Which 
isn’t to say that America suffered from 
a shortage of Jewish organizations, but 
that the first voices to petition on be- 
half of Soviet Jewry came from outside 
those organizations and, in fact, in re- 
action to those organizations. Becker- 
man credits a small group of young 
Jewish professional men in Cleveland 
with building the most extensive and 
successful grassroots Soviet Jewry orga- 
nization. They began as a glorified read- 
ing group in the rec room of their sub- 


urban synagogue. This was shortly 
after the Adolf Eichmann trial, 
when many American Jews were 
first confronted by the details of 
the Holocaust. 

The men in Cleveland were 
appalled by what they perceived 
to be the American Jewish com- 
munity’s feeble response to the 
murder of their European breth- 
ren. They read an essay by Hayim 
Greenberg, published in 1943, in 
which he described American 
Jews and their institutions as ex- 
hibiting a “pathological fear of 
pain; [a] terrifying lack of imagi- 
nation—a horny shell seems to 
have formed over the soul of 
American Jewry to protect and 
defend it against pain and pity.” 
Then they read another, more 
current essay, published in Foreign 
Affairs, written by Moshe Decter, 
in which Decter assailed Soviet 
Jewish policy as “spiritual stran- 
gulation—the deprivation of So- 
viet Jewry’s natural right to know 
the Jewish past and to participate 

in the Jewish present.” These two 
phenomena—American Jewry’s 
shameful performance during the 
Holocaust, and the looming threat to 
the largest remaining European Jew- 
ish community—resonated with the 
Cleveland group: the former was a 
painful indictment; the latter offered 
a chance at redemption. 


concern with spiritual sur 

vival permeates Becker- 

man’s narrative. The exis- 
tential threat posed to the Jews was 
no longer physical—as it had been 
during the Second World War 
(and, arguably, in the waning days 
of Stalin’s regime)—but metaphysi- 
cal. But activists took this meta- 
physical threat just as seriously. “It 
was obvious to most observers,” 
Beckerman writes, “that within a 
generation or two, the total assimi- 
lation, or spiritual genocide of So- 
viet Jewry would be complete.” He 
quotes from a 1963 sermon given 
by Rabbi Abraham Joshua Heschel, 
the eminent Jewish philosopher 
perhaps most famous for marching 
arm in arm with Martin Luther 
King Jr. in Selma. Heschel derides 


American Jews’ ignorance of and 


Photograph of young Jewish activists at Rumbuli identifying, cleaning 
up, and marking mass graves. All photographs from the forth- 
coming film Rumbula's Echo, courtesy Luminescence Media Group. 


indifference to the situation in the 
Soviet Union: 


If we are ready to go to jail in order 
to destroy the blight of racial bigotry, 
if we are ready to march to Washing- 
ton in order to demonstrate our iden- 
tification with those who are de- 
prived of equal rights, should we not 
be ready to go to jail in order to end 
the martyrdom of our Russian breth- 
ren? ... The voice of our brother's ag- 
ony is crying to us! ... How can we 
have peace of mind or live with our 
conscience? ... The six million are 
no more. Now three million face 
spiritual extinction. 


Heschel was simultaneously calling 
attention to another spiritual crisis: 


viet targets in America—the Soviet 
mission to the United Nations; the 
office of TASS, the Soviet wire ser- 
vice; the offices of Aeroflot, the So- 
viet airline; and even the Manhat- 
tan office of a famed theatrical 
impresario who had a cozy relation- 
ship with the Soviets—put it even 
more astringently. According to 
Beckerman, Kahane accused Amer- 
ican Jews of fighting “for blacks, for 
the Vietnamese, for Cubans—for 
lettuce!—but not for themselves.” 
Thus, from the American perspec- 
tive, were the terms of the struggle 
defined: to repay, insofar as it was 
possible, the moral debt incurred dur- 
ing the Holocaust; to provide the 


all desires. And as the 1960s drew to 
a close, Beckerman points out, Amer- 
ican Jews needed this fantasy more 
than ever. The civil rights movement 
had taken a radical turn, one that in- 
creasingly drove a wedge between 
blacks and Jews. The Six-Day War 
profoundly stirred the tribal feelings 
of American Jews, but Israel’s annexa- 
tion of the Palestinian territories also 
proved morally and politically divi- 
sive. By comparison, the campaign to 
rescue Soviet Jewry was seen as un- 
ambiguously virtuous. It attracted 
American Jews—and non-Jews— 
from across the political spectrum 
and from every walk of life: anti- 
Communists and liberals; students of 


the one afflicting American Jewry. 
“Seeing young Jewish college students 
clasp hands in the streets and sing ‘We 
Shall Overcome’ while not knowing a 
single Jewish prayer seemed a disaster 
waiting to happen” is how Beckerman 
distills growing alarm among Jewish 
commentators about the complexion 
of American Jewish life. Its echo could 
be heard in Irving Howe's stern critical 
appraisal of the 1964 Broadway pro- 
duction of Fiddler on the Roof: 


American Jews suffer these days from 
a feeling of guilt because they have 
lost touch with the past from which 
they derive, and often they com- 
pound this guilt by indulging them- 
selves in an unearned nostalgia. 


Meir Kahane, whose militant 
Jewish Defense League directed 
many of its early attacks against So- 


Jewish community with a Jewish 
cause to stem its descent into ambiva- 
lence and assimilation; and to rescue 
their Soviet Jewish brethren. But giv- 
en how little American Jews knew 
about their Soviet counterparts— 
who they were, what they wanted—it 
is fair to say that the movement 
evolved primarily out of a need to ad- 
dress indigenous spiritual concerns. 
Of course, American Jews could not 
be much blamed for the paucity of 
their knowledge—during the Cold 
War a great deal separated the two 
communities, not just competing ide- 
ologies and the virtually impenetrable 
barrier of the Iron Curtain but also, 
for all practical purposes, the lack of a 
shared language. The community 
American Jews wished to save was, to 
a great extent, a fantasy community, 
a dream projection that could gratify 


Left: Photograph of Jewish activists marking one of the mass graves at Rumbuli. Right: Photograph of a 1963 poster 


by Yosef Kuzkovsky, which was erected by young Jewish activists at Rumbuli as a memorial. The poster, which depicts 


a Riga Ghetto inmate coming out of the grave, disappeared shortly after it was set up. 


Talmud and suburban housewives; 
the old, cautious Jewish establish- 
ment and the new, strident grassroots 
organizations. Who could oppose a 
marginalized people's right to self- 
determination? To freedom of move- 
ment? To unimpeded access to matzoh? 


he Six-Day War would prove 

a watershed event for Soviet 

Jews too. Though the 
U.S.S.R. sided with the Arabs, and 
Soviet media provided a grossly bi- 
ased account of the war, the outcome 
could not be concealed. Besides, 
many Soviet Jews followed the war 
by listening to Kol Israel, Voice of 
America, and the BBC— piecing to- 
gether information through the static 
of the Soviet jamming signals. Per- 
haps, even more than in the United 
States, the results of the Six-Day War 
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filled Soviet Jews with pride and 
spurred a rise in Zionist feeling. A 
joke from the period captures the 
mood: Rabinovich, an old Jew, talks 
on the phone while a long line of 
Russians wait impatiently outside the 
phone booth. "Where are we now, 
Chaim?” asks Rabinovich. “The Si- 
nai? Oy, and how many airplanes did 
we shoot down? Three hundred?” Fi- 
nally, one of the Russians can’t take 
it anymore and barks at Rabinovich 
to get off the phone. Indignantly, 
Rabinovich replies, “Did I nudge you 
when you were beating the Germans? 
So don’t nudge me when I’m beating 
the Arabs!” 

The chronicle of the Soviet half 
of the movement can roughly be di- 
vided into pre- and post-Six-Day 
War. Prior to the war, the move- 
ment was largely confined to the 
Baltic states; after the war, the 
movement expanded and its center 
shifted to Moscow. A Soviet deci- 
sion in 1968 to allow the most vocal 
among Riga’s Zionists to emigrate to 
Israel, while intended to decapitate 
the movement, had the contradicto- 
ry effect of encouraging others to 
apply for exit visas. It was around 
this time that some of the most cel- 
ebrated members of what came to 
be known as the refusenik commu- 
nity put in their applications to 
leave—people like Alexander Lern- 
er, Volodya and Masha Slepak, Ida 
Nudel, Yosef Begun, and Anatoly 
Shcharansky. It was also around this 
time that a group of Zionists from 
Riga and Leningrad made their ill- 
fated attempt to hijack an airplane 
and fly themselves out of the Soviet 
Union. Lightly armed, poorly orga- 
nized, and pessimistic about their 
chances, they were thwarted by the 
KGB even before they boarded the 
plane. As hijackers they seem quaint 
by today's standards, but their case 
made international headlines and 
the Soviet authorities turned it into 
a cautionary show trial. 

The framework for the Soviet 
Jewry struggle—the one that would 
endure until the very end—was set 
in the 1970s. This was the era of 
Nixon and Kissinger's détente strat- 
egy, and of the competing Jackson- 
Vanik Amendment—which linked 
American trading policy to Soviet 
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emigration policy. It was in the 
1970s that American activists began 
to have direct contact with their 
Soviet counterparts, thereby remov- 
ing Soviet Jews from the realm of 
the abstract. And it was then that 
the movement’s rival camps staked 
out their positions. 

What doesn’t “vanish into histor- 
ical memory” is diluted by the pas- 
sage of time, and few people now re- 
member all the various schisms and 
philosophical disputes that beset 
the movement. On the Soviet side, 
Beckerman divides the activists into 
two factions: the politiki and the 
kulturniki. The politiki aligned 
themselves with other Soviet dissi- 
dents—democrats like Andrei 
Sakharov, the nuclear physicist and 
Nobel Peace Laureate—and be- 
lieved that the Soviet Jewry move- 
ment was merely one facet in a larg- 
er human-rights struggle, whereas 
the kulturniki believed that the 
movement should have a uniquely 
Jewish character, “motivated by Zi- 
onism and concerned primarily with 
reunifying Jews with their culture, 
history, and homeland." 

Each side's position was not just 
philosophical but also strategic: the 
politiki feared that if Jews focused 
exclusively on cultural matters, the 
Soviet leadership might make a few 
superficial gestures and declare that 
there was no longer a Jewish prob- 
lem in the Soviet Union. (“Why not 
give them some little theater with 
500 seats for a Jewish variety show 
that will work under our censorship 
with a repertoire under our supervi- 
sion," mused Brezhnev during a 1973 
Politburo meeting. "Let Auntie So- 
nya sing Jewish wedding songs there. 
I’m not proposing this, I’m just talk- 
ing." Meanwhile, the kulturniki 
feared that by antagonizing and em- 
barrassing the Soviets, the politiki 
would succeed only in enraging the 
regime and putting an end to all 
emigration. 

Crudely speaking, the other vest- 
ed interests in the struggle fell into 
similar camps. The American gov- 
ernment leaned toward the politiki, 
as did the American Jewish commu- 
nity. The universal-human-rights 
component, particularly on the 


heels of the 1975 Helsinki Accords, 


was an intrinsic part of their argu- 
ment. The Israelis, who saw them- 
selves as having a very large stake in 
the battle, came down on the side of 
the kulturniki. They had long re- 
garded the 3 million Soviet Jews as 
the greatest potential bloc of Jewish 
immigrants to Israel—who, if the 
country hoped to maintain both its 
Jewish and its democratic constitu- 
tion, would provide a bulwark 
against the growing Israeli Arab 
population. As early as the 1950s, 
the Israelis had waged a clandestine 
propaganda campaign on behalf of 
the Soviet Jews. For instance, 
Moshe Decter, whose Foreign Affairs 
article had influenced the men in 
Cleveland, was covertly paid by Is- 
rael for his work. From the Israeli 
perspective, the Soviet Jewry move- 
ment was primarily a Zionist move- 
ment whose purpose was to get as 
many Jews as possible to Israel. 

The rift between these two camps 
was widest in their responses to the 
“dropouts,” Soviet Jews who, upon 
reaching the processing center in 
Vienna, renounced their Israeli vi- 
sas and declared refugee status so 
that they could settle elsewhere— 
most often in America. In 1973 only 
3.6 percent of émigrés exercised this 
option, but by 1977 more than 50 
percent were choosing this route. 
These were the silent majority 
whose motivation for leaving had 
mostly to do with the dwindling 
professional opportunities for Jews 
in the U.S.S.R. They were Jews, as 
Beckerman puts it, “who were not 
pulled toward Israel so much as 
pushed out of the Soviet Union.” 
For the Israelis, these people posed 
an embarrassment and a dilemma. If 
the majority of Soviet Jews refused 
to go to Israel, why should the Israe- 
li state continue to expend consid- 
erable resources on their behalf? At 
a time when Israel had no formal 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union, the Israelis’ efforts included 
processing and mailing tens of thou- 
sands of Israeli visas to individual 
Soviet Jews. They also worked 
through secret agencies and back 
channels to shape the opinion of 
the American Jewish community 
and applied subtly calibrated pres- 
sure on the American govern- 


ment—the only government that 
possessed the political heft to influ- 
ence Soviet policy. 

The Soviet kulturniki also felt be- 
trayed. “The very possibility of any- 
one leaving the Soviet Union was 
due to the heroic efforts of Jews who 
dreamed of Israel, who sacrificed their 
liberty, and in some cases their lives, 
to build the road to freedom,” rea- 
soned Mark Azbel, a physicist and 
prominent kulturnik. “In our opinion, 
those who rejected Israel cast shame 
and mockery upon the memory of 
those people.” Indeed, by the late 
1970s many of the leaders of the re- 
fusenik movement had paid a steep 
price for adhering to their principles: 
Anatoly Shcharansky and the Len- 
ingrad hijackers were languishing in 
the Gulag; Volodya Slepak and Ida 
Nudel, given the paradoxical sen- 
tence of “internal exile,” were ban- 
ished to the Soviet hinterlands; and 
numerous others were locked up in 
psychiatric hospitals. 

However, the politiki, the Ameri- 
can government, and most American 
Jews took the opposite stance. Irving 
Howe told Time in 1976, “We didn’t 
campaign to ‘let our people go’ only 
to Israel. The central moral and hu- 
manitarian issue has been to get Jews 
out of the Soviet pesthole, regardless 
of where they want to settle.” 


y the 1980s, as emigration 
D» fluctuated with the 

vicissitudes of the Cold 
War—approximately 51,000 in 
1979 down to 896 in 1984 and back 
up to 71,196 in 1989—the impor- 
tance of the debate over destina- 
tion also waxed and waned. In the 
dismal period between the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan and Gor- 
bachev's reforms, so few Jews were 
granted exit visas that the concern 
as to where Jews should resettle be- 
came virtually irrelevant. But as 
Gorbachev, under the strain of the 
Soviet Union's economic woes, pro- 
ceeded with glasnost and perestroi- 
ka, the numbers of Soviet Jewish 
emigrants reached dizzying propor- 
tions—181,802 in 1990, 178,566 in 
1991, 108,292 in 1992—and the 
question of destination once again 
became crucial. How this question 
would be resolved would substan- 
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ARY MIND-EMPOWERING TECHNOLOGY USED BY INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCIES, INCREASES INTUITION 1000x. Forecast 
PERSONAL/ WORLD /FINANCIAL FUTURE EVENTS. PERCEIVE ANY 
TARGET IN SPACE / TIME. COOPERATIVE REMOTE INFLUENCING. 
TAUGHT SY FORMER OPERATIVE. THOUSANDS SATISFIED TRAINEES 
WORLDWIDE. (888) 748-8386 
a PROBA I 


UPTON 
TEA IMPORTS 


Purveyor of the World's Finest Teas 
1-800-234-8327 cverssovahiies St 
www.uptontea.com 
34A Hayden Rowe St. # Hopkinton, MA 01748 


Super Spanking Review #2 DVD in- 
cludes thrilling clips from 3l videos featur- 
ing traditional to explicitly erotic spanking. 
80 minutes. $24.95. Call (702) 395-0783 or 
remit to: Shadow Lane-H, 8414 Farm Rd. 
#180-281, Las Vegas, NV 89131. Spanking 
brochure collection $5. 

Or visit: www.shadowlane.com 


WALTER 


Buried Alive 


Essays on Our Endangered Republic 


KARP 


A collection of Walter Karp’s essays 
on American politics, the presidency, 
the press, censorship, education, and 
the lessons of liberty. Many were orig- 
inally published in Harper’s Magazine. 
Preface by Lewis H. Lapham. 


Order online at www.harpers.org/store 


For classified rates and information, 
please contact Jennifer Adams, 
Classified Sales Manager, at 
(212) 420-5772 or email 
jennifer@harpers.org 


TEXT ADS: Minimum ten words. RATES per word: 
IX $5.10; 3X $5.00; 6X $4.85; 9X $4.65; 12X $4.55. 
Telephone numbers, box numbers, URLs and email 
addresses count as two words. ZIP codes count as 
one word. Classified Display ads: One inch, $310; 
Two inch, $600; 1/12, $730; 1/9, $860. Frequency 
discounts available. 15% agency discounts for display 
ads only. Closing dates: Ist of the 2nd preceding 
month. For example: August Ist for the October 
issue. Prepayment for all text ads and first-time dis- 
play advertisers is required. Make checks payable to 
Harper’s Magazine, 666 Broadway, New York, NY 
10012, or charge your ad to MasterCard, Visa, or 
American Express. Include telephone number on all 
correspondence. For size requirements and inqui- 
ries, call Jennifer Adams, Classified Sales Manager, 
at (212) 420-5757 or email jennifer@harpers.org. 
PERSONAL ADS: Minimum ten words. RATE per 
word: $5.10. Check, MasterCard, Visa, or American 
Express only. TO RESPOND TO AN AD: Harper’s 
Magazine Personals, Box # (4-digit #), 666 Broad- 
way, New York, NY 10012. 
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garden-fresh, loose tea E 


tially inform the future of Israel 
and of the Diaspora. 

In the United States, the mass 
emigration of Soviet Jews came to 
signify just how far the American 
Jewish community had come. 
“What is extraordinary,” writes the 
author of a 1975 article in the New 
York Times Magazine, “is that the 
moral position of an ethnic minori- 
ty representing 3 percent of the 
American population could even- 
tually force another country to re- 
verse its internal police policies— 
especially when the other country 
is the Soviet Union.” The lessons 
gleaned from this struggle were sub- 
sequently applied to other lobbying 
arenas, not least to the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee 
(AIPAC), which Beckerman de- 
scribes as having been “a small, 
passive outfit with a handful of staff 
members” when it was taken over 
by Morris Amitay, a former aide to 
Senator Abraham Ribicoff, who 
had been thoroughly immersed in 
the fight to pass the Jackson—Vanik 
Amendment. Yet new political 
clout could not resolve the underly- 
ing anxieties of assimilation, inter- 
marriage, and tribal cohesion— 
anxieties that persist. Beckerman’s 
book poses an implicit question: If 
fifty years ago American Jews 
looked to the Soviet Jewish cause 
to save their souls, where do they 
look today? 

As for the Soviet Jews, theirs was 
a bifurcated fate. There are the mil- 
lion Soviet Jews who live in Israel 
and whose existence is largely con- 
sonant with that of their fellow 
Jewish Israeli citizens—they speak 
Hebrew, they serve in the army. 
And then there are the rest who 
have remained in the Diaspora— 
some in the West, but some in the 
post-Soviet East. “Though they are 
facing all the challenges that come 
with deracination, forced to work 
out for themselves what it means to 
be Jewish, they are free to engage in 
this dialectic, to become Hasidic if 
they choose or merely read an Isaac 
Bashevis Singer story,” writes Beck- 
erman, rather sanguinely, for “the 
spiritual genocide never occurred.” 
In other words, they find themselves 
in the same position as their Amer- 
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ican Jewish counterparts, free to 
choose to be Jewish, but, unless 
they choose religion, hard-pressed 
to agree on what it means to belong 
to a robust secular Jewish culture. 
Admittedly, this isn’t a novel prob- 
lem, but it is more perplexing today 
than it was when Isaac Bashevis 
Singer was writing his Yiddish sto- 
ries in Yiddish Warsaw and Yiddish 
New York. 

I hesitate to introduce a personal 
note, but I can’t help thinking of a 
story my mother tells. In the late 
1960s, she was an engineering stu- 
dent at a Riga polytechnical insti- 
tute. She had moved to Riga from a 
small provincial town in Latgalia 
and so knew few people. After a 
time, she was befriended by some 
young Jewish students from Riga. 
One of them, a woman who now 
lives in San Francisco, invited my 
mother to join her on a camping 
trip. My mother went along, happy 
to find herself in the company of so 
many young, energetic Jews. They 
hiked deep into the woods. At one 
point, they reached a stream. My 
mother, dark-haired, attractive, and 
slim, caught the eye of one of the 
group’s leaders. He offered to carry 
her across. Flattered and a little em- 
barrassed, she consented. When my 
mother tells the story, many years 
later in a suburban Toronto kitch- 
en, she still evinces a glimmer of 
those girlish feelings. It was her 
brush with danger, with notoriety. 
The man was Eduard Kuznetsov, 
one of the ringleaders of the Lenin- 
grad hijacking. She remembers how 
he picked her up and carried her to 
the other side. That’s all. Nothing 
else happened between them. After 
the camping trip, she never saw him 
again. Soon after, he tried to hijack 
the plane. In 1979, my mother, fa- 
ther, and I arrived in Vienna and 
joined the ranks of the dropouts. 
What is the connection between 
these things? Maybe it is nothing 
more than my own interpretation, 
too much imposed. But something 
about it feels emblematic. I think of 
my mother—no ideologue and no 
hero—carried by the Zionist 
Kuznetsov to the other side of the 
stream. What she did after that was 
up to her. " 


PUZZLE i 


CRAZY QUILT 


By Richard E. Maltby Jr. 


with acknowledgments to Albepedius of The Listener 


A... begin at their appropriate numbers and 


run horizontally or vertically as usual; however, when 
a grid line is reached (grid lines intersect the puzzle 
every three spaces), the answer may be displaced by 
one line (horizontal entries) or one column (vertical 
entries) until the next grid line is reached, and so on. 
Each entry is displaced at least once. 

Clue answers include four proper names. As al- 
ways, mental repunctuation of a clue is the key to its 
solution. The solution to last month's puzzle appears 
on page 73. 


ACROSS 
1l. "Tom's doctor announces he's a member of the 
Master Race who's been through the wars! (12) 
9. "There's no opening to zigzag in on—serpentine 
is torturous (9) 
10. Im a son born of a woman known biblically— 
and others (6) 
11. May June bugs cover the front of netting? (6) 


14. Highly secretive body: in the average year it appears 


twice around university (9) 
15. Compound rids area—it kills bacteria (10) 


16. I'm partial to unconventional—e.g., erotic—painter! (5) 


17. Plant more corn, go back through the ears (6) 

18. Lefty I’ve been tagged, revolutionary but not 
so brave (7) 

20. Harder to find renters for new construction (7) 

23. Throwing up, ipecac requires a cold blanket (6) 

25. Workers sense being exploited (5) 

29. Not so proudly we hail, for a time (6) 

3]. Artist's event turns out to be a drag (12) 

32.  "Goddess"— sounds like a TV show (5) 

33. Drunken sound, significant sign of a hot date, 
maybe (6) 

34. Sponges errors off after name is written after 


school (10) 


DOWN 


Like suckers? Suck up half circle an hour after noon, 
start another by five (8) 

Gotti ices punk in vain (9) 

Does some fixing in soup tureens? Just the reverse! (7) 
Something plucked from a woman's first teenage 
disaster (6) 

Driving road into hotel, like, takes guts (7) 

Really dig into dropping ecstasy—you can get 
stoned from this! (6) 

Covering a variable sidearm shot in major tests (8) 
Interpreting Zen—see, it can get you a blessing (6) 
Cast this teen in small parts (10) 

Kindly holding on and on before going into 
theaters (10) 

Middle-English prank: cutting off the end of feet (6) 
Draws some harness (6) 

Sets constructed on science-fiction movie lines (6) 
One rotation done without one word of agreement (3) 
Berliner Theater Ensemble is not good at acting (5) 
Per-capita vote a challenge in the Interior (4) 

Pose for sculpting, making small change in many 
places (4) 

Put on battling sounds (4) 


Contest Rules: Send completed diagram with name and address to "Crazy Quilt," Harper's Magazine, 666 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10012. If you already subscribe to Harper's, please include a copy of your latest mailing label. Entries must be received by November 12. Send- 
ers of the first three correct solutions opened at random will receive one-year subscriptions to Harper's Magazine (limit one winner per house- 
hold per year). Winners’ names will be printed in the January 2011 issue. Winners of the September puzzle, “Foursomes,” are Liam Blodgett, 


Seattle; Kate Howe, Gay's Mills, Wis.; and Nancy Julius, New York City. 


PUZZLE 87 


FINDINGS 


I. was determined that Americans will estimate a 
cheeseburger to have more calories if they are first ex- 
posed to a salad, that Australian children were being 
fed junk food from the age of one month, and that 
Britain's fattest orangutan, who had been eating mostly 
marshmallows and jelly, needed to eat better. A baby's 
first bowel movement reveals fetal cigarette-smoke ex- 
posure. Rich American girls without live-in biological 
fathers are precocious in developing breasts; if the rich 
girls are African-American, they are also precocious in 
pubic hair. Children as young as four were found to un- 
derstand irony, and whereas ironic mothers tend to ask 
rhetorical questions, ironic fathers tend simply to be 
sarcastic. Westerners can infer the emotions of Japa- 
nese people through their voices but find their faces in- 
scrutable. Israeli scientists found that children learning 
to read Arabic, unlike those learning to read Hebrew 
or English, do not use the brain's right hemisphere; 
other Israeli scientists discovered a nanoparticle shaped 
like the Star of David. Researchers found that the per- 
ception of Barack Obama as a Muslim varies inversely 
with his approval rating. 


Å none U.S. pedestrians, blacks and Hispanics are 
at much greater risk than whites of getting hit by cars 
and dying as a result. “Minorities are much more likely 
to get injured by this mechanism and much more likely 
to die by this mechanism,” said Adil Haider of Johns 
Hopkins University. “Its a double whammy.” Scientists 
observed that a drunk female college student will 
sometimes be tricked by her female friends, who pre- 
tend to take her for food and then put her in a cab 
home in order to prevent the intoxicated woman from 
going home with a strange man. The largest study of its 
kind found that married couples do not become more 
similar over time, unless that similarity is aggression. It 
was revealed that British spies formerly used human se- 


men as invisible ink; the practice fell from favor due to 
the manifestation of a foul odor when fresh semen was 
not used and due to mockery directed at the technolo- 
gy’s inventor. Bright redness is a surer indicator of 
health in rural cardinals than in urban ones. Ugly fe- 
male sparrows settle for ugly males, but ugly males 
make better fathers. The pigment that makes jaundice 
yellow and previously was thought to exist only in ani- 
mals was discovered in the petals of the bird of para- 
dise. Korean scientists who tested darkedge-wing flying 
fish in a wind tunnel concluded that flying fish glide as 
well as wood ducks. Biologists devised a method 
for sampling the DNA of dolphins from their blow. 
Cocaine addiction can be treated with Ritalin. 
Supernova dust was found in a meteorite. 


| established that declines in bee pollina- 
tion may owe less to dwindling bee populations and 
more to climate change, which has upset the synchroni- 
zation of bees’ emergence from hibernation and plants’ 
first flowering. In Britain, where it was estimated that the 
loss of bees would cost the economy $700 million a year, 
bumblebees were inbreeding, entomologists were study- 
ing the nectar-gathering strategies of bumblebees, city 
bees were gathering more diverse pollens and eating bet- 
ter than country bees, and Edinburgh was attempting to 
make itself more attractive to honeybees. A scientist dis- 
covered a new species of sweat bee in downtown Toron- 
to, bringing the total number of perspiration-loving bee 
species in Canada to eighty-four. Birds unfamiliar with 
non-striped bumblebees avoid them instinctually, sug- 
gesting that birds fear the sound rather than the sight of 
bumblebees. The Libyan oasis bees of Kufra were found 
to have lived in isolation for the past five millennia. Bi- 
ologists made progress in determining what makes a bee 
a queen. Honeybees are smarter in the morning and are 
not fooled by the midnight sun. m 


“Fire in the Swamp #2,” a photograph from Florida’s Big Cypress 
National Preserve, by Karen Glaser. Courtesy the artist 
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